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Preparation for Christmas 


The spiritual realities of Christmas can easily be forgotten, even by 
those who believe firmly in Christ. This is the way to offset such 


forgetfulness. 


D. F. Miller 


CHRISTIANS of today have a great 
advantage over the people who lived at 
the time of the first coming of Christ 
into the world. The latter could have 
prepared themselves for His coming, if 
they had carefully read the prophecies 
that foretold it, which located it in time 
and circumstance, but they had little 
else to go on. Today people have not 
only the prophecies to assist them in 
recognizing Christ as their Saviour, but 
the miracles that followed on His com- 
ing, and a panoramic view of all that 
He taught and all that He did for the 
world. To them Christmas means Christ 
born, Christ teaching, Christ working 
miracles, Christ establishing a living 
Church, Christ dying and rising from 
the grave. The little speechless baby in 
the crib brings up the picture of the 
whole thirty-three or more years of His 
life and the glowing story of all that 
Christianity means for the individual 
soul and for society. 

This fact should inspire an appro- 
priate preparation for Christmas in every 
person who has real faith in Christ. The 
Catholic Church sets aside the time for 
this, in the four weeks that are called 
Advent. In the Gospels chosen for read- 
ing during these four weeks, and in the 
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liturgy of the Masses and the Office, she 
tries to awaken the spiritual mood of ex- 
pectancy and preparation. But she does 
not command any specific measures to 
be followed. She leaves these to the 
choice of the individual soul. 

The individual soul often finds that 
material preparations for Christmas 
drown out all thought of the spiritual. 
So many presents to be purchased, pack- 
aged and mailed; so many decorations 
to be arranged; so many invitations to 
be sent out for Christmas parties; so 
many new clothes to be bought for wear- 
ing on the great feast — these are the 
things that Advent means to many peo- 
ple. Even many of those who have a 
strong, deep faith in Christ often find, 
on Christmas day, that they have not 
thought very much about Him during 
Advent. 

For this reason, an outline of how a 
good Christian might prepare spiritually 
for Christmas may be welcomed by 
many. For each of the four weeks of 
Advent, a special virtue, inspired by the 
purpose and circumstances of Christ’s 
birth, should be made the object of 
meditation, self-examination and re- 
solve. Appropriate to each virtue con- 
sidered, certain little spiritual practices 








are suggested for the week during which 
it is being concentrated on. Following 
this plan will not only prepare one right- 
ly for Christmas itself, but will make 
for growth in character and holiness for 
one’s whole life. 


First Week: Penance 

Menp1raTion: The one thing I must 
not forget about Christmas is the fact 
that Christ came into the world to re- 
deem me, to atone for my personal sins, 
to inspire me with sorrow for my sins, 
and to provide me with the grace and 
motivation to avoid sin and so to save 
my soul. The key to the whole Christ- 
mas story is the announcement of the 


angel to the shepherds: “This day is. 


born to you a Saviour.” He is to do for 
me what I could not have done for my- 
self, and then to teach me to do what 
I must do in order to reach heaven. 
The means He chooses for this is suffer- 
ing. The suffering begins on Christmas 
night when, instead of being born in a 
palace or a home or even an inn, He is 
born in a stable that has no door to 
shut out the night wind, and laid in a 
manger that had been the resting place 
of animals. The suffering will continue 
through the hurried escape into Egypt, 
the poor way of life at Nazareth, the 
hardship and heartache of His public 
ministry, and His agonizing passion and 
death on the cross. 

However, for all His suffering in my 
behalf, He cannot be my Saviour unless, 
besides accepting His sacrifice for me, I 
am personally sorry for the sins by 
which I have offended God. Of His own 
accord He comes into the world to save 
me, but I must meet Him with sorrow 
and penance for my sins. If I have com- 
mitted only one sin or a hundred serious 
sins, whether recently or long ago, I 
must bring to my adoration of the 
Christchild a realization that I made 
His suffering necessary by my own re- 
bellion against God. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION : 

1. Have I frequently made use of the 
sacrament of confession as a means to 
keep alive my sorrow for sin and to give 
me strength to avoid sin? 

2. Have I ever made a bad confes- 
sion, by deliberately concealing a cer- 
tain moral sin, or by telling a serious 
sin in confession without the sincere re- 
solve and intention to avoid that sin in 
the future? Have I rectified that bad 
confession? 

3. Am I grateful always for the for- 
giveness I have received for past sins, 
remembering that after I offended God 
seriously I could have been condemned 
to hell instead of being given an oppor- 
tunity for forgiveness? 

4. Have I accepted the heartaches 
and misfortunes of my life in a spirit of 
atonement for my sins, knowing that 
these are trivial compared with the 
suffering Christ endured for my sins? 

5. Have I grumbled over commanded 
penances for sin, such as fasting and 
abstaining, or even offended God more 
by refusing to observe them, when I 
should have cheerfully accepted them 
as a small means of sharing Christ’s suf- 
fering? 

6. Have I ever assumed any volun- 
tary penances, such as denying myself 
some gratification of taste for a time, or 
giving up amusements, for the love of 
Christ and in reparation for my sins? 

7. Have I been mindful of the fact 
that Christ wants all His followers to do 
penance with Him for the sins of the 
world, that the Blessed Mother at Fa- 
tima begged for such penance, and that 
the Holy Father began the Holy Year 
of 1950 by asking all Catholics to do 
penance for sinners? 

Practice: For the first week of Ad- 
vent, choose one of the following prac- 
tices in a spirit of penance for your own 
sins and for the sins of the world: 

1. Make the way of the cross daily. 
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2. Abstain from candy and desserts. 

3. Give up the use of radio and tele- 
vision. 

4. Have meat only at your principal 
meal each day. 

5. Make a general confession, repeat- 
ing the chief sins committed in your 
whole life, and ask your confessor for a 
special penance for these sins. (Scrupu- 
lous persons should not try to make a 
general confession. ) 


Second Week: Detachment 

MenpiraTion: I cannot miss the point, 
while preparing for Christmas, that 
Christ chose to be born in such poor 
circumstances in order to teach me that 
I must not permit the material comforts 
and possessions of this life to take com- 
plete hold on my heart. As Creator and 
Lord of the universe, the Son of God 
could have had His choice of everything 
the earth can provide. He passed up its 
luxuries, its conveniences, even what 
some people consider basic necessities, 
and was born in the poorest possible 
circumstances. He does not ask me to 
go as far as He did in giving up mate- 
rial things, but He does ask that I do 
not permit myself to become dependent 
on them. He proved that heaven is man’s 
only real treasure and only lasting home. 
He was even to say that unless a man 
could give up, if necessary, father and 
mother, home and lands and possessions 
for His sake, he would never reach 
heaven at all. 

This means that I must abhor injus- 
tice, cheating, lying, stealing in any 
form, as an insult to the poor Christ 
and a renunciation of heaven. It means 
that I must not permit my business ac- 
tivities, my use and enjoyment of 
money, ever to interfere with my reli- 
gious duties and my growth in holiness. 
It means that I must guard my heart 
against greed, either in the form of a 
desire for more wealth, or in the form 
of miserliness with what I already pos- 
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‘ sess. It means that I must be able to do 


without things at times, even when they 
are easily attainable or right at hand. It 
would be all but a sacrilege for me to 
adore Christ in His stable, while I my- 
self was so attached to material posses- 
sions that I would commit sin or neglect 
my soul for the sake of them. 


SELF-EXAMINATION: 

1. Have I ever increased my posses- 
sions through any form of injustice, e.g., 
by stealing, by lying in business, by ac- 
cepting bribes, by not paying just and 
living wages? 

2. Do I work so hard at trying to 
make more money that I have little 
time or inclination for prayer or reli- 
gious practices? 

3. Do I want the best of everything 
— the best possible home, the best make 
of car, the most expensive food and 
drink, the best possible vacations? 

4. Do I grumble over material priv- 
ations, e.g., that I don’t have things as 
nice as my more well-to-do neighbors, 
even though I am much better off than 
Christ was in His stable? 

5. Have I seriously offended God by 
sinfully limiting my family in order to 
have more money and to be better off 
financially? . 

°6. Do I look down on the poor, even 
poor relatives, and care to associate only 
with people of means? 

7. Is my charity to the poor and needy 
carefully regulated so that it will never 
make me sacrifice even the least and 
most unnecessary comfort that I can 
enjoy? 

8. Do I resent being asked to con- 
tribute to the support of my parish and 
its activities, and give less than I could 
or should? 

Practice: For the second week of 
Advent, choose one of the following 
practices, remembering that it was a 
stable in which Christ was born in order 
to inspire you with detachment from 
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material things. 

1. Don’t use your car. Use buses or 
streetcars, or walk. 

2. Set up a little altar in your home, 
centered with a picture or statue of the 
Blessed Mother, and place an alms-box 
on the altar into which all the members 
of your family are urged to drop offer- 
ings for the poor in the name of the 
Christchild. 

3. Add to the list of friends and rela- 
tives to whom you intend to give Christ- 
mas presents the names of some poor 
people or organizations working for the 
poor, to whom you will give generously 
this Christmas. 

Third Week: Humility 

MepITATION: When, at Christ’s birth, 
the angels sang: “Glory to God in the 
highest, and peace on earth to men of 
good will,” they meant that peace would 
come to humble men. Humility is the 
basic virtue that the human will must 
practice. All other virtues spring from 
it. It means complete subordination of 
oneself to the authority, the will, the 
commands and designs of God. The 
Christchild manifested this virtue in a 
striking way; indeed, all the circum- 
stances of His birth and life fulfilled this 
definition of humility: “At the head of 
the Book it is written of me, that I am 
come to do Thy will, O God.” 

To be truly humble, I must remem- 
ber always that God is good, wise, all- 
powerful, all-loving, and that my only 
security and happiness are to be found 
in the submission of my will to His. 
Pride, the enemy of humility, means 
thinking or acting as if I did not need 
God, or as if I knew better than God 
what is.good for me, or as if I could 
act contrary to God’s will or commands 
and not suffer for it. The Son of God 
became a helpless, suppliant, little baby 
in erder to show all human beings how 
completely docile and childlike they 
must be in serving and loving God. 


Humility, therefore, means striving 
for perfect obedience to God’s express 
will, as known in the ten command- 
ments, in the precepts of His true 
Church, in the orders of one’s confes- 
sor, and in the’ commands of lawful 
parental, civic, social and ecclesiastical 
authority. It means acceptance of the 
crosses, trials, burdens and pains of one’s 
life, not in blind, stoic fortitude, but in 
remembrance that nothing happens with- 
out God’s wise and loving permission 
and without a good purpose. It means 
wanting to help and serve other human 
beings for the love of God, not wanting 
to be served by them. Christmas is the 


time for thinking deeply of humility, 


because one sees it practiced so dra- 
matically by Christ. 

SELF-EXAMINATION: 

1. Does the very essence of religion 
mean this to me: humble submission to 
God in whatever He commands or de- 
crees for me? 

2. Have I ever argued against the 
rightness of any of the commands of 
God, such as that forbidding birth-con- 
trol, that prescribing forgiveness of ene- 
mies, that ordering me to treat all men 
as my brothers? 

3. Have I trained myself to see the 
will of God expressed in the teaching 
and commanding authority of His 
Church, or have I spoken or acted as if 
I knew better than the Church Christ 
founded to guide me to heaven? 

4. Have I been too proud to submit 
willingly to lawful human authority, 
which represents God’s will for me, by 
disobeying my parents, evading the 
commands of my employer, scorning the 
civil laws of the state, running down 
those in authority? 

5. Have I given way to unreasonable 
grief in my trials, as if God were cruel 
or unjust or unwise in permitting them 
to afflict me? 

6. Have I been always conscious of 
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the fact that only with God’s grace and 
help could I attain heaven, and ha- 
bitually made use of the means of grace, 
i. e., prayer and the mass and the sacra- 
ments? 

7. Have I given up prayer because 
God did not see fit to grant me at once 
something that I prayed for? 

8. Have I been unforgiving towards 
others, forgetting how often God had to 
forgive me? 

9. Have I been intolerant and im- 
patient with others, considering myself 
so wise and good that they should never 
cross my opinions or wishes? 

Practice: For the third week of 
Advent, choose one of the following 
practices, remembering that Christ sub- 
mitted humbly both to the will of His 
Father and to the needs of His fellow- 
men in order to inspire true humility in 
all. 

1. Read the New Testament for half 
an hour each day, in order to impress 
deeply on your mind both the humility 
of Christ and the right He has to your 
perfect loyalty and submission. 

2. Make half an hour of adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament each day 
to ask for the grace to surrender com- 
pletely to God’s commands and wishes. 

3. Perform daily some menial service 
in your home or at your work that you 
are accustomed to leave to others. 

4. Each day try to do a kindness 
either for the poor, or for the old, or 
for the sick, or for someone who has in- 
jured you or whom you happen to dis- 
like. 


Fourth week: Love 

MEDITATION: It is certain that Christ 
first appeared in the world as a beauti- 
ful but helpless baby in order to elicit 
instinctive feelings of sympathy and 
love for Him, which might grow into a 
strong and vigorous love of the will. 
This is His first commandment: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
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whole heart and with thy whole soul 
and with thy whole mind and with thy 
whole will.” Everybody experiences 
some feeling of love for Christ at Christ- 
mas; but this would be of no value if 
it did not grow into a love surpassing 
feeling, a love of the whole mind and 
will and soul. 

The love that Christ asks for means 
several things. It means that I must think 
often of Him. I shall do that by faith- 
fully saying my morning and night pray- 
ers, my prayers before and after meals, 
and by often saying ejaculatory pray- 
ers of love during each day. It means 
that I must fear nothing so much as 
offending Him by sin, and being will- 
ing to suffer any loss or hardship rather 
than consent to sin. It means that I 
must seek union and companionship 
with Him, by frequent reception of 
Holy Communion and by making visits 
to Him in the Blessed Sacrament when- 
ever the opportunity offers itself. It 
means that I must, by my example and 
by my words, try to lead others to 
Him that they may love Him too. 

When, at midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas, and as I kneel before the crib 
representing the story of His birth, I 
shall say “I love you, O. Jesus,” I shall 
mean all these things. And I know that 
in turn He will say to me: “If you love 
me and keep my word, my Father will 
love you, and we will come to you and 
make our abode with you.” 


SELF-EXAMINATION: 1. Does the ap- 
proach of Christmas remind me of the 
sad fact that I have been only indiffer- 
ently faithful to the practice of morn- 
ing and night prayers, and often very 
mechanical and distracted while saying 
them? 

2. Have I acquired the habit of mak- 
ing the good intention before beginning 
my tasks, with some such words as: 
“All for the love of Thee, O Jesus”? 

3. Have I utilized moments of temp- 
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tation’ as good occasions for renewing 
an act of love of God and thereby re- 
jecting sin? 

4. Does my preparation for Com- 
munion at Christmas remind me of the 
fact that I received very infrequently 
during the year, when I could have re- 
ceived every week or every day? ; 

5. Have I not only not helped others 
to love Christ, but even turned them 
against Him by leading them into sin? 

6.. Have I been ashamed to manifest 
my love of God and loyalty to Christ 
in the presence of the indifferent, or of 
blasphemers and scoffers? 

7. Have I done what I could te make 
Christ known to others, by answering 


questions about my faith, by giving ex- 
planations of Catholic doctrine to the 
misinformed, by correcting false state- 
ments about religion? 

Practice: As a final preparation for 
Christmas, set up a little crib in your 
own home. Do this yourself; do not 
merely order it to be done by others. 
Use your ingenuity to construct a little 
stable on the floor or on a table in your 
living room. Figures, modest or expen- 
sive, can be purchased in many stores. 
Recite the family rosary before your 
own crib on the days immediately pre- 
ceding Christmas and during the holi- 
days. 


Christmas Funeral 
In medieval times a great bell, as if for a funeral, was tolled for an hour 
before midnight on Christmas eve to warn the powers of darkness of the 
approach of Christ, the Prince of light, who came into the world to dispel 
the darkness of slavery to Satan. This custom was known as “tolling the 
devil’s knell”. At midnight, of course, the bells burst out into joyful sound 
to welcome the Infant Saviour into the world. 


Pagan’s Christmas. 


Pity the man 


On Christmas day 
Who doesn’t know 
Just what to say 
When someone comes 
To-him in doubt 
And asks him what 
It’s all about; 

Just what’s behind 
The gifts, and why 
The greetings that 
His neighbors cry. 


He doesn’t know, 
Yet does his best 


To celebrate 


With all the rest. 


On Christmas day 
It’s rather odd 


To be so un- 


Aware of God. 
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Jimmy’s Christmas Gift | 


Though it’s mostly about a boy, this is chiefly the story of a mother, 
a mother who had learned much from the mother of all little boys. 


E. F. Miller 


CHRISTMAS was only two days off, 
and Jimmy was sitting at the window 
of his new home watching the fog and 
the drizzle outside. It would not have 
been so bad if the great day were not 
just around the corner. Whoever heard 
of rain on Christmas? Snow should have 
been falling and the sun should have 
been ready to come out in order to 
make the snow flakes gleam and glisten 
like diamonds in a crown. And what 
was happening? Rain! And it looked as 
though it would never stop. 

Only the week before Jimmy and his 
mother and the twins had moved into 
this neighborhood. So far Jimmy had 
not met a soul except the boy next door 
whose name was Jee and whose mother 
kept such close watch on him that he 
could not sneeze without being brought 
into the house and given a dose of 
medicine. Joe was all right for girls. But 
he was a total loss for boys. Jimmy was 
glad his mother wasn’t that way. 

What made the drizzle and the fog 
worst of all was the fact that they in- 
creased his sadness at the thought that 
this Christmas he would not be able 
to give out any gifts. In fact, he didn’t 
expect to get any gifts himself. That 
didn’t matter too much. What he wanted 
more than anything else was to be able 
to give his mother a gift. But he was 
only a little boy, and when you're a 
little boy, you don’t have much chance 
to turn over a dollar when you feel you 
need it. 

It was not like this when his father 
was still with them. He would slip 
Jimmy a quarter or half a dollar and 
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say, “Here, sonny. Take this and buy 
your mother a gift. It’s her birthday 
tomorrow. Get her a box of candy or a 
new hat. But don’t tell her that I gave 
it to you. Beat it now.” He was always 
saying funny things like that. And now 
he was dead and nobody had any mon- 
ey, not even his mother. And Jimmy 
was the man of the family. It was up to 
him to look after his mother and the 
twins, his sisters, just as his father did. 
And here, at his first chance, he was 
failing. 

He clamped his chin in his hands, 
leaned on the window sill with his el- 
bows and watched the rain. What could 
he do? He could not cut grass, for people 
didn’t want their grass cut in Decem- 
ber. He couldn’t shovel snow because 
there wasn’t any snow to shovel. He 
could not sell papers because his mother 
said that he was still too young to sell 
papers. He guessed that there wasn’t 
anything that he could do except per- 
haps run away and get a job at a circus 
watering the elephants or helping the 
clowns. His thoughts were interrupted 
by a crash, and then by his mother’s 
voice. 

“Jimmy, where are you?” She was 
calling from the kitchen. “Come here 
right away.” 

“Coming, mother,” he answered. 

In the kitchen he saw at once that 
the twins had been up to their usual 
mischief. The milk bottle was on the 
floor, smashed into a dozen pieces, and 
milk was running in all directions. 
Jimmy was disgusted. That was the 
trouble with girls. Always crying and 
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getting in the way and making messes 
of things. He did not have much pa- 
tience with his tiny sisters who were just 
old enough to walk. 

“Oh, dear,” his mother said when she 
saw him standing on the edge of the 
puddle. “Look what the twins did. 
They got into a quarrel over the bottle 
and settled it by dropping the bottle, 
milk and all, on the floor. And it was 
the last drop of milk in the house.” She 
looked flustered and tired and Jimmy 
felt sorry for her. He wished he could 
take away that tired and flustered look. 
“Well,” she said, “there’s no use crying 
over spilt milk. One thing that’s sure is 
that the twins can’t drink what’s on the 
floor. So, Jimmy, you'll have to run to 
the store and buy some more.” 

“But, gee, it’s raining cats and dogs. 
T'll get all wet.” 

“Not if you put on your raincoat and 
rubbers. Hurry now. It’s already dinner 
time.” ‘ 

Jimmy put on his raincoat and rub- 
bers and went to the store, clutching 
the money in his hand and wishing a 
hundred different things as he hurried 
along, especially that it would snow and 
that he were a grown man instead of a 
little boy and that he would find a ten 
dollar bill that belonged to nobody. But 
none of these things happened. And in a 
very short time he was holding in his 
hand a large bottle of milk instead of 
the money that his mother had given 
him. 

The rain had stopped when he 
emerged from the store. The clouds 
were yellow and black, it was true. But, 
what the heck, he told himself. Why go 
home the same way he came when there 
was nothing to do at home anyway ex- 
cept listen to the twins howl? Why not 
go home a different way? It wouldn’t 
take much longer. All he’d do was go 
around another block. He started off. 
But he didn’t bargain with those low 


black clouds. All of a sudden the largest 
drops of rain he ever saw began to 
fall. And mixed up with the rain were 
hail stones the size of marbles. They 
stung like bee bites when they pelted 
him in the face. He ran for the closest 
shelter that he could find. 

It was a church, probably the same 
church his mother had been attending 
each morning since they moved into 
their new house. The vestibule was dark, 
almost like night, but through a crack 
in two swinging doors in front of him 
that lead into the church proper he 
could see little red lamps far up to the 
front. He pushed open the doors, and 
having taken holy water and blessed 
himself, carefully hanging onto his milk 
bottle all the while, proceeded up the 
aisle to the communion railing where 
he decided he would say a prayer. He 
would ask God to stop the rain, to get 
him some money for the Christmas pres- 
ent he wanted and to make some snow 
for Christmas day. And, of course, he 
would ask too that God would help him 
to be a good boy so that he could take 
care of his mother and his twin sisters. 

The prayer did not last long. It does 
not have to last long when it is said 
by a child, any more than a streak of 
lightning has to last long to illumine 
the sky. Jimmy blessed himself and 
genuflected. Then he looked around, his 
eyes more accustomed now to the dark- 
ness. Gee, but this is a big church, he 
thought. Huge pillars, bigger than tree 
trunks, held up the ceiling which seemed 
to be about a mile away. Over on one 
side of the church he noticed a long, 
high curtain. He was curious. He won- 
dered what was hiding behind it. 

He looked around to see if anyone 
was watching him. It was noon and the 
church was deserted. Quickly he tip- 
toed over to the curtain, pushed a cor- 
ner of it aside and peeked in. The 
sight almost took his breath away. A 
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loud “‘Oh” escaped his lips. There were 
the stable and the crib and the shep- 
herds, and of course, the Infant with 
His Mother and St. Joseph. And above 
it all was a sky just like the real sky at 
night, and on every side of it hills and 
mountains that went back nearly as far 
as the eye could see. He had never seen 
anything like this in his life. In the 
church near his old home there had been 
a crib. But nothing like this one. 

It was just about impossible to tear 
himself away. But he had to. His moth- 
er would wonder where he was and be- 
gin to worry about him. His mother! 
If only he could give her something as 
big and beautiful as this crib. That, of 
course, was out of the question. All the 
joy that he felt at the sight of the 
Christmas scene drained out of him, 
and sadly he let the curtain fall back 
into place. He made a final genuflection 
and was about to leave the church. 

When little boys make genuflections, 
sometimes they make them in the wrong 
direction. Jimmy was no exception. In- 
stead of making his genuflection to the 
high altar where Our Lord lived, he 
made it at an angle. In fact, he made 
it to a statue that stood on a little 
pedestal alongside the curtain hiding the 
crib. He didn’t even notice the statue 
till the genuflection was finished. Then 
he saw it all at once. About a foot and 
a half high, it was the statue of a boy, 
of the boy Jesus. There was a golden 
crown on His head and he wore a silk 
dress instead of a suit. In spite of the 
dress it was a statue of a boy. Anybody 
could tell that. He was holding up His 
right hand in the kind of gesture a 
policeman makes when he is halting 
traffic. It was exactly like the statue 
that his mother used to have at home. 

The statue — the one at their old 
home — was kept on a table in the 
corner of the front room, with a small 
candle in a blue glass burning before 


it all the time. Every night, since their 
father died, Jimmy and the twins and 
their mother knelt before it and prayed 
that daddy might go to heaven if he 
was still in Purgatory. On the last night 
before they moved out of the old house 
Jimmy was holding the statue in his 
hands, admiring it and wishing that he 
had a boy like that to play with. 

“Jimmy, be careful,’ his mother 
called out to him. 

It was too late. The statue slipped 
through his fingers and went crashing 
to the floor. For what seemed to be an 
hour there was complete silence. Even 
the twins made no sound. His mother 
did not scold him. She just stood there 
and looked sad as though something 
were dragging at her heart. 

“Your father gave that statue to me 
on Christmas day the year that you 
were born.” That’s all she said. 

All this went through Jimmy’s mind 
as he beheld the statue in the church. 
Wouldn’t this statue be a wonderful 
thing to give his mother for this Christ- 
mas so that she could forget the statue 
that she had received on that other 
Christmas and the tears that she had 
shed because of it? He wondered if he 
could buy it. Impossible. He didn’t have 
enough money to buy a stick of gum, 
much less so beautiful an object as this. 
But he would have the money later on. 
The snow would come and he could 
shovel it off the sidewalks for the neigh- 
bors. He would shovel and shovel, day 
and night, if necessary. And every 
nickel he made he would bring to the 
church and put in the iron box with the 
slit in the top that had its place before 
the pedestal. 

It really wasn’t stealing if you paid 
for what you took. Besides, the priest 
would never miss this little statue be- 
cause there were about a hundred other 
statues, bigger and more beautiful, all 
over the church. If the priest did miss 
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it and made a noise about it, he could 
always bring it back when nobody was 
looking. It wasn’t at all as though he 
were really stealing something. 

Arguments do not line themselves up 
in little boys’ minds in orderly fashion. 
The above arguments did not line them- 
selves up in orderly fashion in Jimmy’s 
mind. Only vaguely were they there. 
But they were there in sufficient 
strength to institute action. 

Carefully he scanned the church 
which was growing darker and darker 
every moment. No one was in sight. 
Turning back to the statue, he stood on 
his tiptoes and, lifting it from the 
pedestal, secreted it under his raincoat. 
He held it there with one hand while 
with the other hand he clung to his 
milk bottle. Innocently and quietly he 
left the church, the only sound to be 
heard the soft patter of his feet and (for 
him alone) the insistent tapping of his 
conscience as it scraped away at the 
foundations of the arguments he had 
made. When he came out on the side- 
walk, huge flakes of snow as light as 
feathers were floating down on every 
side. His Christmas was now almost 
complete. 


Christmas morning dawned bright 
and cold and clear. The sun was just 
appearing over the horizon when Jimmy 
awoke. He had intended to stay awake 
all night. But in the very act of mak- 
ing the resolution he fell asleep. Leap- 
ing from his bed and running over to 
the window in his bare feet he noted at 
once that everything — trees, house- 
tops, streets and fields were covered 
with a glimmering blanket of snow. It 
was just the kind of day he wanted. It 
was a real Christmas. He put on his 
slippers and went over to the trunk in 
the closet of his room where he had hid- 
den his statue. Cautiously lifting it out 
from its place, he held it tight with 
both hands and went down the stairs. 
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On arriving at the landing below he 
first peeked around the corner of the 
staircase before entering the room. What 
he saw almost made him drop the statue 
in surprise. There was a Christmas tree 
gaily decorated, and under it a minia- 
ture pair of skis — the one thing that 
he wanted above everything else and 
thought he would never get. His eyes 
danced and his heart pounded. He 
wanted to run over and try them on 
right away. But he held himself in 
check. That would have to wait. He had 
more important things to do. 

The twins were near the tree making 
a racket like a crazy house. His mother 
was facing the tree, fixing a star that 
had come loose. Over the radio came the 
strains of “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
Jimmy stole up to his mother. “Merry 
Christmas, mother,” he cried out. 
“‘Here’s my present.” He held out the 
statue. 

“Why, Jimmy!” she exclaimed as she 
took it from his, hands. “How beauti- 
ful.” She held it away from her and 
then brought it close. “It’s the most 
beautiful present that I ever received.” 
She put the statue on the floor and 
stooped down and kissed him. “You’re 


so like your father that I often think 


he’s never left us. That’s just the way 
he gave me that other statue on that 
other Christmas morning.” She picked 
up the statue and looked at it again. 
Then she looked at Jimmy. She asked 
no questions as to where he got it or 
how he earned the money to pay for it. 
She did have a rather strange look on 
her face. Undoubtedly that was due to 
her surprise. At least Jimmy hoped that 
it was due to her surprise. She went on, 
“Do you know what I think we ought 
to do with this beautiful statue?” 

“Sure. Put it on the table in the 
corner and we'll pray before it every 
night as we used to.” 

“No, Jimmy. Since this is Christmas 
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day, the birthday of the Infant Jesus, 
and since this is the finest present I 
ever got, we ought to take it over to 
the church and give it to the Infant as 
a little offering from us to Him. He 
doesn’t have much, you know, except 
that cold and poor stable. And I think 
He’d like this statue more than any- 
thing in the world. We'll be like the 
three kings — we'll go to the church 
when nobody is there and we'll offer Our 
Lord a statue of Himself. For it is Our 
Lord, you know. What do you say?” 
Jimmy thought for a minute. Did 
she know what he had done? Was she 
trying to break the news to him gently? 


‘He said, “If you want to, mother, O.K.” 


And so, early Christmas afternoon 
Jimmy and his mother and the twins 
went back to church, Jimmy sliding 
along on his new skis, the twins slid- 
ing along on their new sled and their 
mother carrying the statue in a box so 
that no curious bystander would be able 
to tell what it was she had. Again the 
church was empty, for everybody was 
at dinner. Again the pedestal next to 
the crib was empty too. Jimmy’s mother 
marched straight up to the pedestal as 
though she knew where she was going 
all along. She put the statue on it and 
stood back to see the effect. 

“There,” she whispered. ‘“Doesn’t 
that look better than it would if it were 
on the table in our house?” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Jimmy. 

“And wouldn’t it be terrible if a man 
came along and stole it from its ped- 
estal?” : 

“Yes, mother.” 

“That would be an awful sin. And the 


Infant Jesus would feel so sad that 
there’s no telling what He’d do. There’s 
one thing that he’d surely do, and that 
is, He’d punish the robber when he died 
unless of course he was sorry and 
brought the statue back, and then went 
and told it in confession.” 

“Yes, mother.” Jimmy now knew that 
his mother knew. Most likely she had 
seen the statue when she went to Mass 
on those few weekday mornings after 
they had moved into their new house. 
He was afraid. He had been afraid that 
very morning when he had gone to Mass 
himself. He had not been able to take 
his eyes off the empty pedestal. And 
when the priest got up to preach, he 
thought that he was looking right at 
him and that any minute he would call 
out his name and tell all the people 
that he was a thief. He had slumped 
down in the pew so that his head could 
hardly be seen. But now he was more 
afraid than ever. For, now he realized 
that he had committed a crime. He had 
committed a sin. He began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, honey,” his mother said. 
She put her arms around him. “It’s all 
right. The Infant understands. Let’s go 
over and tell Him all about it.” 

The four of them knelt at the crib, 
Jimmy’s head coming just to the top of 
the railing and the twins’ heads falling 
far below so that they had to stand up 
to see. They prayed for a little while 
and Jimmy said that he was sorry. And 
then they all went home to their Christ- 
mas dinner. There were going to be cran- 
berries and turkey and ice cream. Boy! 
Jimmy could hardly wait. 


Flustered 
The young preacher was addressing his congregation for the first time. 
“Now that I am taking over the ministerial duties here,” he said 
blushingly, “I hope all of you will apply yourselves to religion with re- 


newed veal and zigor!” 
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Test of Character (89) 


L. M. Merrill 


Christian Cowardice 


Christmas is the season when every sincere Christian should look for 
signs of cowardice in his soul. Cowardice may be defined as the lack of 
sufficient courage to fulfill one’s necessary duties. Cowards run in crowds. 
That is, cowards take heart from numbers. If a great many people are in the 
habit of escaping a certain responsibility, they will gather new recruits for 
the same kind of cowardice from day to day. 

Christian cowards are those who, while retaining the appearance of be- 
ing Christian, let themselves out of one or a number of the serious obliga- 
tions of all true Christians. It is especially appropriate to look into oneself 
for this, while the Christchild’s example of complete abandonment and self- 
humiliation is being celebrated. There is a common language of Christian 
cowards, and the phrases it employs sound especially shameful in the pres- 
ence of the stable of Bethlehem. These are some of its expressions: 

1. It is much too hard to do all the Christ commands us. This is a 
general statement, often made by Christian cowards to cover their defection 
in some particular matter. They mean it is much too hard for them to 
forgive an enemy, or to give up a favorite sin of impurity, or to renounce 
contraception in marriage, or even just to go to Mass every Sunday. What 
makes it hard is the fact that, instead of thinking of the sacrifices of Christ, 
and the graces He promised to all, and the heaven that is the reward of 
loyalty to Him, they think only of the temporary hardships that fidelity will 
subject them to. 

2. Others don’t worry too much about their infidelities to certain laws 
of God; why should I? This statement is amplified sometimes by the words: 
“I know that I am not all that I should be; but I am as good as, if not 
better than, scores of other people whom I know.” There is nothing more 
common than the practice of measuring one’s conduct, not by what God 
wills and commands, but by what other people are doing. This is the cowar- 
dice of human respect. It is the cowardice that made it possible for hundreds 
of ordinary people to participate in the actual crucifixion of Christ. They 
did not want to be different from others around them, even though the others 
were engaged in an unjust and inhuman execution. 

We have all been cowards to the extent in which we have offended God. 
Meditation on the Christmas story and all its implications should help us 
all to renounee our cowardice and follow Christ, no matter what the cost. 

















Christmas in a Seminary 


The scene is St. Joseph’s College, preparatory seminary of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers of the midwest, situated at Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Some of the boys, who arrived in September to begin their studies for 
the priesthood, are spending their first Christmas away from home. 


D. J. Corrigan 


SEMINARY STUDENTS are notori- 
ously good sleepers. Throughout the 
year, at 5:20 each morning, the pre- 
fect, one of the upper classmen appoint- 
ed to be boss, walks down the aisles in 
the dormitories ringing a large, harsh 
bell, and forthwith drowsy heads begin 
to bob out of blankets. For those who in 
their slumbers are deaf to the sound of 
a bell, the pillow is later gently slipped 
out from under the head and brought 
down with the degree of force that is 
known to be necessary to bring the doz- 
ing youth back to life. Some twenty 
minutes later, especially after a gener- 
ous dash of cold water to the face, the 
student is reasonably ready for medita- 
tion and Mass. 

For once in the scholastic year, 
though, there is a joyful exception to 
this mode of rousing sleepy boys. On 
Christmas eve the unpopular bell is put 
in hiding, and at exactly 11:30 p. m. a 
small group moves quietly into each dor- 
mitory, where the stillness is broken 
only by an occasional snore or by some- 
one who may be talking in his dreams. 
Then gradually the students awaken to 
the sweet tones of the Apparuit — sure- 
ly, to Redemptorist ears at least, Yule- 
tide’s most beautiful hymn. It is sung in 
a four part chorus, accompanied by sev- 
eral violins. Thus, in the preparatory 
seminary, the singing of the Apparuit 
traditionally ushers in the Christmas 
holidays, with the spiritual and tempor- 
al feasting that belong to this holy sea- 
son. 
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Christmas is a day when members of 
a Christian family love to gather round 
the hearth, to share with one another 
their happiness over the birth of Christ. 
But there are many priests, especial- 
ly those of Religious Orders, who 
through numerous years in the vineyard 
have never experienced the joy of re- 
turning to their family circle at Christ- 
mas time. Neither do students for the 
Redemptorist priesthood go home for 
the Christmas holidays; instead, they 
have a rather lengthy vacation with 
their parents during the summer. Hard? 
Yes, in a way, for there is scarcely a 
Redemptorist priest or student who does 
not think nostalgically of his home on 
Christmas day. On the other hand, 
all are agreed that Christmas week in a 
seminary is something that can never 
be forgotten and in like manner would 
not be exchanged. 

Late Christmas eve the “big house” 
has all been decorated for the festivi- 
ties to come. Over the main doorway a 
large illuminated cross surmounts a 
double row of colored lights, which in- 
vites all to the entrance. In the chapel, 
in accord with a custom of many years, 
long streamers of evergreen with inter- 
mittent gleaming bulbs hang gracefully 
from the pinnacle of the sanctuary to 
the tops of the gothic pillars. Highlight- 
ed directly beneath is the freshly dec- 
orated high altar, and over at the right 
is the crib, while down the nave in the 
semi-darkness each window holds a 
lighted candle. 









As.the boys come down from the dor- 
mitories, in cassock and surplice, they 
find the chapel almost filled with rela- 
tives and friends. As usual, Father Pro- 
vincial has arrived to be celebrant at 
the Solemn High Mass and to preach 
the Christmas sermon. In the midnight 
stillness the choir, which has practiced 
many an hour for this occasion, begins 
to chant: “Dominus dixit ad me: Filius 
meus es tu, ego hodie genui te.” In 
their English missals the congregation 
can follow: “The Lord said to me: Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee.” The Mass of the Birth of Christ 
is on its way. 


The Solemn Holy Sacrifice done, — 


there follow the two “shepherd” Masses. 
These are low Masses, during which the 
choir, with special effort from the boy 
sopranos, sings in Latin the traditional 
Christmas melodies of the Church. The 
term shepherd is somewhat a misnomer. 
Whereas in Jerusalem the custom of 
having three Masses on Christmas Day 
originated in the fourth century, in 


Rome also it has long been the rule to- 


celebrate the Holy Mysteries three 
times: at midnight, to commemorate the 
birth of Christ according to the flesh; at 
dawn, to recall the adoration of the 
shepherds; and later in the day, to show 
forth above all the dignity of the Son 
of God and the eternal generation of 
the Word. 

_ A few minutes after the Masses, lights 
and candles are extinguished and the 
chapel resumes its nocturnal quiet.: Visi- 
tors have driven away in their cars, and 
sleepy-eyed boys have trotted back to 
bed: Very probably they have just got 
comfortably off to sleep — or so it 
may seem — when the bell rings — this 
time at 7 a. m. But now it is not a call 
to prayer, for they have already re- 
ceived Holy Communion, but to their 
Christmas breakfast. In the refectory 
variously colored streamers and the 
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traditional Christmas tree make the eat- 
ing of a “special” breakfast an extra- 
ordinary event. Then, after their repast, 


they return to the chapel for another 


Solemn High Mass. 

Still later in the morning a bell is 
rung — a signal for the boys to come 
and receive their “boxes” from home. 
Although the college provides plenty of 
good eats for the students during the 
week, it is especially encouraging for 
them to obtain a remembrance from 
their own folks, — maybe a cake of the 
sort that only Mom can bake, or candy 
from the store down on the corner, or 
some other present to contribute to the 
festal joy. Of course, there are always 
some who do not receive any “boxes” 
— either because their dear ones are too 
far away or they just do not have any 
relatives living. But seminary students 
are, as a rule, very good at sharing, and 
often this deficiency is not felt to any 
great extent. 

During Christmas week class books 
are put away and regular order is to a 
large extent set aside. The day starts 
with a long sleep, till about 6:35 in the 
morning, after which the boys assemble 
for morning prayer and two Low Masses. 
Otherwise, the day is pretty much their 
own, except for appearance at meals 
(for which they need no urging) and 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment at 5:30 p.m. While they are not 
allowed to leave the grounds without 
special permission, there are plenty of 
activities to keep them occupied within 
bounds. F 

The study hall — a place which 
through the year bears a Spartan, 
studious aspect — is turned into a sort 
of den, in which the students can do 
about as they please, — play games or 
cards, read, or just sit around and “chew 
the rag.” During the week it is made 
cozy by its Christmas tree and decora- 
tions. If the weather has turned cold 
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and ice has formed on the pond — 
something that does not happen too of- 
ten in Missouri in December — there 
will be a lot of activity there with 
hockey and skates. Then, in any event, 
there is the gymnasium with its two 
basket-ball courts, which always claims 
much attention from the majority of 
the boys. 

Some of the students have visitors at 
Christmas. They are allowed to be with 
them for three days, but at other times 
during the year visiting hours are re- 
stricted to once a month. Boys whose 
parents live within St. Louis or its en- 
virons are permitted to spend one day 
at home with them, but not on Christ- 
mas Day. 

In the evenings after supper there is 
either a movie, or party, or a basket- 
ball game. But possibly one of the most 
charming features of Christmas week for 
Kirkwood students is the fact that at 
8:45 p. m., their usual time during the 
year, they do not have to troop off to 
bed. During the holidays they are al- 
lowed a wider latitude as to when they 
may or may not retire for the night. 

An unusual arrangement marks De- 
cember 28th, the feast day of the Holy 
Innocents. Then in place of the regu- 
larly appointed capo or prefect, always 
one of the older boys, the youngest of 
the student body reigns as commanding 
officer for the day. This means that he 
begins all prayers in public, takes his 
seat on the rostrum, gives out orders, 
and requests, on behalf of his fellow 
students, all privileges. 

Then, on the eve of New Year, with 
all students assembled in the audi- 


torium, the three youngest boys mount 
the stage and from three boxes select 
for each student for the oncoming year: 
a virtue to be practiced, a patron saint, 
and a special intention to pray for. This 
is usually performed quite seriously, 
until a virtue is picked for a student 
that the latter happens to need very 
much. At times there have been insinua- 
tions that perhaps some of the virtues 
have been “stacked” or palmed. 

Such, then, is a brief description of 
Christmas week in one seminary. While 
there is rightfully plenty of good cheer, 
the religious motif rules throughout, and 
students universally can attest that their 
Christmas is good for the soul as well 
as body. At Benedictions of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament during the week the 
choir at its best sings over and over the 
sweet joyous hymns that ages have 
made sacred to the Christmas festival. 
But the truly inspirational event that no 
student of Kirkwood, either past or 
present, ever forgets, is the Midnight 
Mass. 

With the dawning of the New Year, 
soon the streamers are taken down and 
Christmas trees put out to burn. Of a 
sudden the chapel seems somewhat 
empty, as all Yule-tide decorations have 
been removed save the crib, which will 
continue to keep the coals of Christmas 
devotion alive until after Epiphany. For 
the students, it is back to books, and 
classes, and the regular order that is 
necessary in their training that some 
day they may stand at the altar and 
bring the Christmas story to the hearts 
of men, either here at home or in some 
far off land. 


Whose Birthday? 
The Milwaukee Journal notes the following revealing incident in con- 
nection with the campaign to “Put Christ Back into Christmas.” 
A woman riding on a city bus noted a sign with the above slogan 
written upon it, and was heard to remark to her companion: 
“Gee, even the churches are sticking their noses into Christmas now.” 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





What Christmas Teaches Shut-ins 


For no one should the events of Christmas-have more meaning than for 
suffering shut-ins. There are simple truths revealed by the birth of Christ 
that have a direct application to those Christians whose lot it is to suffer 
in a special way. They can find peace and purpose for their lives if they 
will ponder prayerfully these four truths. 

1. Christ was born into the world in order to redeem it by suffering. 
The cave, the manger, the chill, the loneliness, the poverty that were the 
circumstances of His birth all revealed in advance that He came not to enjoy 
life, nor to be served by others, but to suffer in order that men might be 
redeemed. As He began in a stable, so He ended on a cross. 

2. Christ used His suffering as a means, not only to redeem, but to 
elevate human beings into a new life of grace. His purpose was not merely 
negative, to remove the debts incurred by sin, but to transform human 
nature through the grace He would earn for it by suffering. We speak of the 
“merits” of Jesus Christ, and the price of those “merits” was His suffering. 

3. The grace Christ merited for human beings by His suffering means 
“participation in the nature of God”. It lends a Godlike quality to human 
beings. It makes them members of the family of God, and as such makes 
them “heirs of heaven” as any child is heir to the belongings of his father. 
It also lends a Godlike quality or efficacy to the actions of human beings, 
so that, in a certain true sense, what God can do, man can, by grace or 
participation in God’s nature, also do. 

4. Therefore the conclusion is inescapable that human beings in the 
state of grace share the Godman’s ability to redeem others by suffering. It 
must always be remembered that the chief means used by Christ to redeem 
mankind was suffering. Any suffering of a Christian in the state of grace 
is therefore valuable, whether it be through voluntary mortification, poverty 
of spirit, or suppression of evil inclinations. But the most valuable is that 
of the shut-in, the diseased, the chronically ill and the dying, becaue God's 
will (not their own) has clearly selected them to join Christ in His suffering 
for the redemption of others. f 

Thus the shut-in should feel honored at Christmas. Every thought of 
the stable, the cold, the abandonment of Christ, should make him feel like 
a chosen one, and inspire him to say: “O Saviour, I unite my sufferings 
to yours, for the salvation of sinful souls.” 
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Christmas Stopover 


On Christmas, such things as this should happen to all the lonesome 
children in the world. Perhaps there are too many of them. 


L. G. Miller 


THERE CAN scarcely be in this wide 
world a more dismal appearing place 
than a railroad station on Christmas 
day. 

On Christmas eve it is filled with 
crowds and human warmth and festive 
expectation. But on Christmas itself the 
station is almost deserted, except for a 
few railroad people who have to work, 
and whose expression indicates their an- 
noyance with the fact. A handful of 
pallid passengers like ghosts drift in 
from the trains and walk aimlessly 
about, casting jaundiced glances at the 
Christmas wreaths and tinsel on the sta- 
tion walls. A station attendant languidly 
pushes a broom-across a floor, littered 
with the debris left by the joyful crowds 
of yesterday. 

I have in these remarks one particu- 
lar railroad station in mind. It is 
located in the downtown district of 
one of our medium-sized, midwestern 
cities, or rather in that section of the 
downtown district which contains a 
motley jumble of: warehouses, freight- 
buildings, seedy hotels and an uncount- 
able number of taverns. In the station, 
which is somewhat disreputable in ap- 
pearance, there is the usual station res- 
taurant. 

I have a particular Christmas in mind 
too, and a particular hour of the day, 
namely, about 11:30 in the morning. 
Working behind the counter in the res- 
taurant at that particular time was 
Sadie Kolesar, and she was contemplat- 
ing a sober-faced little boy of nine or 
ten who sat before her on one of the 
revolving stools, delicately lunching on 


a doughnut and a glass of milk. 

“What’s your name, sonny?” 

The little boy swallowed a modest 
mouthful of doughnut before he re- 
plied. 

“Russel Hunter, ma’am.” 

“You travelling somewhere, Russel?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Alone?” 

The boy merely nodded his head in 
agreement. Sadie busied herself for a 
moment wiping off the counter with a 
damp rag. It seemed strange to her that 
a nine-year old child should be taking 
a train trip on Christmas day. Sadie 
had a woman’s natural share of curios- 
ity, but she also had a big heart. This 
despite her appearaince, which might 
without prejudice have been described 
as hard-boiled. She had worked in the 
railroad station all of her adult life, and 
now at 35 her plain features and sub- 
stantial figure were well known to rail- 
road men of that area. Sadie was a tough 
cookie, any railroad man could tell you 
that, but most of them could also tell 
you that she was generous and unsel- 
fish to a fault. 

“Ain’t there nobody to look after 
you?” Sadie said to the boy. 

“Oh, yes, the conductor of my train 
is taking good care of me. He told me to 
come in here and get something to eat, 
because the train is stuck for a while.” 

“You must be on that St. Louis Fly- 
er,” said a switchman, nursing a hot 
cup of coffee a few seats away. 

“Ves,” 

“She’s hung up, all right. There’s 


_been a freight derailment up ahead, and 
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I hear the tracks is chewed up some- 
thing awful. They’ll have to reroute 
you, and that takes a little time.” 

“Then we won’t get to St. Louis at 
three o’clock?” 

“Not likely.” 

The small boy looked very miserable 
at this news, and Sadie regarded him 
with pity. 

“Where’s your home, Russel?” she 
asked. 

The boy hesitated a moment, then 
decided his questioner could be trusted. 
“T’ve got two homes, really,” he said. 
“You see, my father and mother are 
separated, and I spend six months out of 
the year with each one.” 

“But how come you're on the train 
on Christmas?” 

“Well, both my parents wanted to 
have me on Christmas, but they couldn’t 
do that, so I was with my father yes- 
terday, Christmas eve, and I left Chi- 
cago early this morning so I could be 
with my mother in St. Louis in time for 
dinner.” 

“And now you aren’t going to make 
it, eh?” 

The boy was silent, and Sadie busied 
herself again behind the counter. She 
replenished the boy’s glass with milk 
(eliciting a faint “thank you”), absently 
took care of another customer who had 
drifted in, and scrubbled viciously at 
the counter with her cloth. There was a 
scowl on her broad features which with 
her was a sign of deep thought. 

An elderly man in blue uniform with 
a conductor’s cap on his head pushed 
open the door of the restaurant, looked 
in, and then entered and sat down on a 
stool next to the boy. 

“How you making out, son?” he 
asked. 

“Fine.” 

“That’s good. Fine thing for you to 
be stuck like this on Christmas day.” 
Then to the waitress: “Merry Christ- 
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mas, Sadie.” 

“Same to yourself, dad,” said Sadie. 

“Dish me out a cup of your excellent 
coffee, Sadie. Has the boy here been 
telling you about himself?” 

“He’s talked some,” returned Sadie, 
as she dextrously filled a cup from 
the urn, reached for a saucer, and slid 
both cup and saucer across the counter 
in one flowing motion. “Enough so I’d 
like to beat somebody’s ears off.” 

“Not mine, I hope,” said the con- 
ductor in mock alarm. “This tieup ain’t 
my fault, you now. I just work here.” 

“T know, I know,” said Sadie im- 
patiently. “I had somebody else in 


_ mind. Listen, Jake. How long is No. 10 


going to be hung up?” 

“Maybe two-three hours. You heard 
about that wreck up ahead. Well, 
they’re trying to get clearance over on 
the C and E I tracks, and that takes a 
little time. And just to make matters 
worse, we got a jammed brake shoe on 
our diner.” 

“What you going to do with the kid 
meanwhile? I mean, it’s Christmas day 
and all that. You ain’t going to let him 
sit around the station all that time?” 

The conductor lifted his hat and 
scratched his head. 

“To tell the truth, Sadie, I was kind 
of wondering about that. But I got to 
stay around, you know that. And I don’t 
know nobody in this jerk town.” 

“You know me, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes, but —” 

“How’s about turning the kid over to 
me for a couple of hours. I get off at 
noon, that’s only fifteen minutes from 
now — and I'll take him home.” 

The conductor hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but could find no valid grounds 
for objecting to this offer. 

“Sure, sure, Sadie. But be sure to 
have him back here by two o’clock.” 

“You can count on it, Jake. And 
here’s my telephone number on this 
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piece of paper. You can call me if 
you're ready to go before that. I live 
only a few blocks away.” 

A few minutes later Sadie, well 
wrapped up against the winter cold in 
her imitation mink, was leading her 
small charge by the hand out of the 
station and down the street. The boy 
had been glad to go with her; in fact, 
he seemed genuinely grateful in a shy 
way for this evidence of human warmth. 

“So your old man — I mean, your 
father — and your mother are sepa- 
rated,” said Sadie. 

“Yes. They got a divorce last year, 
and they hate each other so much they 
don’t even want to see each other any 
more.” 

Sadie eyed her small companion with 
a certain grimness. He was warmly 
dressed, in clothes that quite evidently 
were expensive. 

The boy nodded his head vigorously. 

“Your father rich?” she asked. 

“He’s got lots of money. He gives me 
anything I want.” 

“Everything except a decent home 
with a father and mother in it,” mut- 
tered Sadie. They walked in silence for 
a moment until they came abreast of a 
church, ‘a block or two from the sta- 
tion. 

“Let’s stop in church for a minute, 
Russel. Do you want to?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you go to church when you're 
home?” 

“No. My father says he hasn’t got 
time for church. He says it’s a lot of 
foolishness.” 

“He told you that, did he? How Td 
like to meet your father!” 

In the church there were still a few 
people who had remained behind after 
the last Mass, and several persons were 
gathered around the crib in front of one 
of the side altars. Sadie knelt for a mo- 
ment in prayer in one of the rear pews, 


while the boy gazed around in wonder 
ment at the stained glass windows and 
the big main altar and the tall pillars, 
festooned with green wreaths and 
streamers. Together, then, they made 
their way to the front of the church 
and the crib. 

It was a beautiful crib, with large and 
lifelike images of the Infant on His 
bed of straw, and Mary and Joseph 
kneeling alongside. In the background 
was a hill, beyond which twinkled the 
lights of a miniature city. And in back 
and all around were evergreen trees, 
sprinkled with snow and dotted with 
colored lights, which suffused a soft 
glow over the scene. The boy stood and 
gazed with wide eyes. 

“Did you never see a crib before?” 
Sadie whispered to him. 

“Yes, in the store windows. But never 
as nice as this. It’s beautiful!” said the 
boy reverently. 

“Do you know what jt means?” 

“No.”? 

“Tt means,” said Sadie, groping 
around for words, “that a long time ago 
God came down from heaven and be- 
came a little child. When He was born 
His mother had no place to lay Him 
but on a bed of straw in a stable. That’s 
His mother kneeling on one side, and 
St. Joseph, His foster-father, on the 
other.” 

The little boy opened his eyes still 
wider. It seemed incredible to Sadie, but 
quite apparently no one had ever taken 
the time or trouble to tell him the real 
meaning of Christmas. 

“Why did God become a little baby?” 
he whispered. 

“So that you and I and everybody else 
might have a chance to go to heaven 
when we die,” said Sadie. “Come now, 
mother will be waiting for us at home.” 

The apartment where Sadie lived with 
her mother was situated only a few 
blocks from the church. It consisted of 
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a few rooms over a cigar store, and the 
neighborhood could in no wise be 
termed deluxe. The cigar store fronted 
on a very busy street, and on ordinary 
days street-cars and trucks rumbled by 
ceaselessly. Today, on Christmas, how- 
ever, the street was almost deserted as 
Sadie led her charge up the stairs and 
ushered him into the front room. She 
had called her mother from the station, 
preparing her for the guest, and Mrs. 
Kolesar was waiting at the door. 

“So this is Russel,” she said. “Merry 
Christmas, Russel.” 

“Merry Christmas,” the boy stam- 
mered in his surprise. Mrs. Kolesar 
was in a wheelchair, and, looking at 
her, he saw for the first time in his 
young life the ravages of genuine physi- 
cal suffering. Her face was lined and 
creased with hundreds of wrinkles; her 
right arm was bent inward and held 
against her breast with fingers rigidly 
clenched; and her legs were awkwardly 
twisted, one beneath the other in a most 
unnatural position. And yet in her fea- 
tures there was an expression of peace 
and serenity which penetrated to his 
heart. 

“Mother has had arthritis for years,” 
Sadie said, “and for the last five years 
she hasn’t been able to get out of her 
chair. But she rolls her chair around 
the house and with her one good arm 
does more work than two women her 
age, don’t you mother?” 

“Don’t believe her, child. I’m just a 
useless old woman. But why do you 
stand there chattering. This boy hasn’t 
had his dinner, has he?” 

“Oh, yes, I had my dinner,” said 
Russel politely. “I ate at the station.” 

“Two sinkers and a glass of cow 
and he calls that dinner,” said Sadie. 

“Ridiculous! The poor lamb must be 
starved. Get busy, young lady. I’ve got 
the table set, and everything ready in 
the kitchen. The duck must be almost 
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finished; it’s been roasting half the 
morning.” 

Sadie promptly disappeared into the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Kolesar reached out 
for Russel’s hand and held it in her own. 

“Come sit beside me before the tree, 
dear. It’s so good to have a man in the 
house again for Christmas.” 

The Kolesar Christmas tree was noth- 
ing very spectacular, as Christmas trees 
go. Its branches were somewhat sparse, 
its needles meagre, and it was festooned 
with tinsel and ornaments straight from 
Woolworth’s, together with a string of 
cheap colored lights. Beneath it and 
around its base was a tiny crib scene, 
with the statues of Joseph and Mary 
no larger than a man’s thumb, and in 
the foreground a shepherd with a few 
infinitesimal sheep. 

But the little boy, who had seen 
many larger and more beautifully dec- 
orated trees, felt his heart expand as it 
never had on any previous Christmas. 
He looked at the crib, and then at Mrs. 
Kolesar, and was just in time to see 
her wince with pain as she shifted her 
body to a more comfortable position. 

“Does your arm hurt much?” he 
asked gently. 

“At times it does, Russel. But I don’t 
pay any mind to it, and especially not 
today. Nobody has any right to com- 
plain on Christmas — nobody who 
knows what Christmas really means.” 

Together the small boy and the old 
lady sat in silence — a comfortable 
silence, that had no need for words, un- 
til at last Sadie called them in to dinner. 

It was a complete, if modest Christ- 
mas dinner, and Russel, at the con- 
tinued urging of Sadie and her mother, 
did full justice to it. Gradually, as time 
went on, his shyness melted away, and 
by the end of the meal he was chat- 
tering as a normal nine-year-old should 
chatter on Christmas, when he finds 
himself surrounded by genuine love and 
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tenderness. He told Sadie and her 
mother about the big house he lived in 
when with his father, about how busy 
his father was, and how he wished he 
had brothers and sisters to play with. 

“And what about your mother?” 
Sadie asked him. “I bet you will be 
glad to see your mother again, won’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, but without 
too much enthusiasm, and unexpected- 
ly, did not amplify his statement but 
was silent. 

“Where does your mother live?” 

“Oh, she lives in an apartment, and 
when I am staying with her, I have to 
be very quiet, because the building 
superintendent doesn’t like children.” 

Sadie and her mother looked at each 
other across the table. ; 

“My mother belongs to lots of clubs,” 
the boy went on, “and she works for 
the Child Welfare League. She really 
doesn’t have to work, you know,” he 
said, with the confidential air of a child 
imparting a secret, “but she wants to 
help people.” 

“And who takes care of you when 
your mother is at the club meetings or 
working?” 

“Oh, I have a governess then, but I 
don’t like her.” 

Russel’s opinion of his governess was 
quite definite, but he had no chance to 
give his reasons for it, because just at 
this point the phone rang. The phone 
was situated on a small table in one 
corner of the dining room, and Sadie 
answered it. 

. “Why, it’s long distance,” she said, 
turning to her mother in surprise. “Who 
can it be?” 

“Hello, hello,” the voice came dimly 
over the wire, “Is this Argus 2025?” 

“Ves,” 

“This is Mrs. Laverne Hunter, call- 
ing from St. Louis. I have been trying 
to get in touch with my son Russel. He 
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is supposed to be on a train bound for 
St. Louis, but I have been told the 
train has been held up in your city. I 
called the station there, and was refer- 
red to you. Is Russel with you?” 

“Yes, he is, Mrs. Hunter.” 

“Oh, I’m so relieved. Is he all right?” 

“He’s fine. He just had dinner with 
us.” 

“He did? Well that’s very good of 
you, I’m sure. What is your name?” 

“Sadie Kolesar?” 

“What was that?” 

“Kolesar. Sadie Kolesar.” 

There was a short, shocked silence at 
the other end of the line. Sadie was 
shrewd enough to recognize that to one 
of Mrs. Hunter’s stamp, the name must 
have seemed beth common and foreign. 
She was also human enough to want to 
rub it in. 

“T work in the station restaurant, 
Mrs. Hunter, and when I saw your son 
looking so lonely and forlorn, I thought 
I would try to cheer him up on Christ- 
mas day.” 

“You work in the station restaurant? 
How unfortunate, my dear.” Then, after 
a tiny pause: “Are you sure Russel is 
all right?” 

“Certainly. He’s right here, waiting 
to talk to you.” 

“And you'll be sure to get him on 
the train in time?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“And if you'll give me your address, 
I'll send you a check to pay for your 
trouble.” 

Sadie Kolesar, audibly gritted her 
teeth. She was choleric by tempera- 
ment, and although ordinarily she held 
herself under good control, now she had 
been tried beyend her strength. 

“Mrs. Hunter,” she said hoarsely, 
“don’t you dare send me any money.” 
She caught herself and said more 
calmly: “What I mean is, keep your 
money, lady. I don’t want any part of 








it.” 

As far as Russel’s end of the con- 
versation with his mother was con- 
cerned, it consisted mostly of monosyl- 
lables. A curious reserve seemed to set- 
tle over him as soon as he heard his 
mother’s voice. Very shortly their con- 
versation was completed, and Russel 
hung up the phone. 

“She asked me,” he said, and there 
was a bitterness in his voice far beyond 
his years, “if your house was clean.” 

Very soon it was time for Russel to 
go back to the station. Sadie helped 
him with his overcoat, and put on her 
own coat in silence, feeling somewhat 
ashamed of her outburst. 

“Sadie,” said Mrs. Kolesar, “reach 
down and pick up the little Infant under 
the tree and give Him to me.” 
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Sadie did as she was requested. 

“Now give me your hand, Russel.” 
As the boy did so, the old lady placed 
the tiny statue on his palm, and closed 
his fingers over it. 

“This is so you won’t forget us,” she 
said, “and so you won’t forget God.” 

The boy opened his hand and looked 

at the tiny little statue. A tear escaped 
from one eye and rolled slowly down 


his cheek. It is too bad his well-bred, 


aristocratic and rich parents could not 
have been on hand to hear what he said 
as he kissed Mrs. Kolesar on the fore- 
head: : 

“T wish you were my mother, and 
Sadie was my sister.” 

And taking Sadie’s hand, he turned 
resolutely towards the door. 


Don’t Rush 
David Goldstein in his Boston Pilot column tells the story of a Russian 
widower who, after spending a number of years in France, returned to his 


native country. 


Being a cautious man, he left his son and daughter in France, promising 
to advise them later on whether they should follow him. 

Not long after the son received a letter from his father: 

“It is wonderful to be back here in Russia. I am enjoying life greatly. 
Come over quickly, but of course not until after Ann’s wedding.” 

Ann was his five-year-old daughter. 


The First Gifts 


How did the custom arise of giving gifts at Christmas time? 
There are varied explanations, but perhaps the best is that which takes 


its rise in the actions of the Magi or three Kings who came from the Orient 
to worship the new-born King. They brought Him gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh, and in memory of their giving, people ever since have given 
gifts on Christmas. , 

A piece of evidence which serves to corroborate this explanation is 
found in the custom still prevalent in many Catholic countries. According 
to this custom, the feast of the Epiphany, January sixth, is the day for 
gifts, whereas Christmas day is one of solemn religious observance. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Incident, legend, quotation and example, designed to lift up your eyes 
to the better things you might do and be. 


J. P. Schaefer 


IF YOU would appreciate Christmas, 
you must live Christmas. Christmas is 
not a mere historical event — it is part 
and parcel of our everyday life. For on 
this day nineteen hundred and fifty 
years ago God appeared among men 
to bring to us a new, a supernatural 
life. He took human flesh that He 
might not merely be the cause of new 
life for us, but that He might also serve 
as a model according to which we might 
pattern our own lives. If we would but 
relive Christmas and its events, if we 
would but take a closer look at the 
Christ-Child Model, then the life which 
He came to earth to bring would blos- 
som more abundantly in our souls. 
Would you know how to relive Christ- 
mas in your own life? Then read the 
timeless story in this modern setting 
and reflect — ‘How can I put more of 
Christ and Christmas into my life?’ 


e 

“In those days Mary arose and 
went with haste into the hill country 
to a town of Juda. And she entered 
the house of Zachary and saluted 
Elizabeth . . . Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and cried out 
with a loud voice, saying, “Blessed 
art thou among women and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb! And how 


have I deserved that the mother of 


my Lord should come to me?” (Luke 
1|39-43). 
_ A well-dressed young lady once came 
upon a ragged little boy looking wist- 
fully into a store window. Walking up 
to him she asked: “What are you doing 
here in this dreadful cold, child?” “I 


am asking Our Lord to give me a pair 
of shoes,” said the boy. Pitying him, 
she took him into the store, washed his 
half-frozen, muddy little feet, bought a 
pair of thick warm socks and a pair of 
strong shoes for him, and, unaided, put 
them on the boy. The little boy watched 
the whole process, stupified. “Now,” she 
said, “you'll say goodbye to me, won’t 
you?” As though fearing to shatter a 
dream, the boy continued to stare at her 
a long time, then said: “Are you the 
Mother of Our Lord?” The girl flushed, 
felt tears coming to her eyes; she hur- 
riedly kissed him on the forehead and 
whispered: “The Mother of Our Lord? 
O God help me, no! I am only her 
servant.” 
e@ 

“It came to pass while they were 
there, that the days for her to be de- 
livered were fulfilled. And _ she 
brought forth her firstborn son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in the 
inn.” (Luke 2|6-7). 

The story is told that one morning in a 
certain parish a voice was heard to pro- 
claim clearly: “Tonight, this very night, 
shall the greatest and richest man in 
the parish die.” When told of the event, 
the nobleman of the village assembled 
the best of physicians from far and 
near, and together they watched out the 
night. Nothing happened. In the morn- 
ing the church bell was heard tolling 
the knell of someone dead, and they 
hurriedly sent to inquire who it was. 
The answer came that it was a poor old 
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blind beggar, whom they had often seen 
more than half-naked at the roadside, 
asking alms. Hearing of it, the noble- 
man said: “I knew that he was a cheat 
and imposter; and since he left no will 
or relations all of his wealth belongs to 
me.” They sent and minutely searched 
the hevel; but in it they found nothing 
but a truss of straw, a bolster of rushes, 
and the old man dead upon them. 
Neither food, nor drink, nor fire, nor 
clothes did they find — the poor beg- 
gar had died from hunger and cold. 
e 
“Suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and peace on 
earth among men of good will’.” 
(Luke 2[13-14). 
“The older I grow, and I now stand on 
the brink of eternity, the more comes 
back to me the sentence in the cate- 
chism which I learned when a child at 
my dear mother’s knee, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomes: ‘What 
is the great end of man?’ ‘To glorify 
God and to enjoy Him forever’.” 
(Thomas Carlyle) 


e 
“When the angels had departed from 
them into heaven, the shepherds were 
Saying to one another, ‘Let us go over 
to Bethlehem and see this thing that 
has come to pass.’ So they went with 


haste, and they found Mary and. 


Joseph, and the babé lying in the 

manger.” (Luke 2|15-16) 
A medieval legend relates that there 
was once an abandoned church in a de- 
serted village. One day the worm-eaten 
door of the church opened on its rusty 
hinges and a beautiful lady came out 
with a little boy holding her hand. As 
they walked down the grassy road, the 
lady said: “Though we have waited for 
so long a time, no one has come to visit 
us. I think nobody will ever come, don’t 
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you?” The little boy sadly nodded his 
head, and together the lady and the 
child disappeared around a turn in the 
road, never to return. 

e 


“Then Herod, seeing that he has been 
tricked by the Magi, was exceedingly 
angry, and he sent and slew all the 
boys in Bethlehem and all its neigh- 
borhood who were two years old or 
under, according to the time that he 
had carefully ascertained from the 
Magi.” (Matthew 2/16) 

It was evening in a little Belgian town, 
and soldiers of the Allied Armies were 
wandering through the half-ruined and 
deserted streets. They noticed a group 
of children under the guidance of an 
older girl emerge from a cellar, where 
they had, after a fashion, been keeping 
up their schooling. As they walked to- 
wards their homes, they happened upon 
a wayside cross, and halted for a short 
prayer. The older girl led, while the 
children and soldiers stood and prayed 
in silence: “Our Father, Who art in 
heaven. : . Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 
passes, as. . .” Here the girl’s voice 
trailed off into silence. As she thought 
of Belgium’s desolation under ruthless 
and unjust conquest, her heart became 
bitter, and she could not find voice to 
continue. Just then the soldiers heard a 
man’s voice take up the prayer, “as we 
forgive those who trespass against us,” 
and thus carry it to the end, the little 
children joining him. Surprised, and 
turning to see their new leader, they 
recognized Albert, King of Belgium. 
The singing of the choir at the mid- 
night early-morning Mass may send an 
undefinable thrill through your being; 
the sight of children’s joy at the recep- 
tion of toys and presents may add to 
your own Christmas-joy; your kneeling 
at the crib is certainly a beautiful and 
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devout gesture of faith. But the joy 
and beauty of Christmas will become 
deeper and even more full of meaning 
if you will but remember that the 
Christ-Child is your Model as well as 
your God, that Christmas can be re- 
lived in your own life. Won’t you re- 
read the preceding little parables now? 


Your meditative reading may reveal 
to you how you might relive Christmas 
in your life — by practicing the charity 
of Christ, relieving the loneliness of 
Christ, learning the contentment of 
Christ, exercising the forgiveness of 
Christ. 


Variety 
Merry Christmas! means the same no matter what language is used to 


express it. Here are some variations 
languages: 
Armenia: Shenoravor Corup 
Belgium: Zaligen Hoogdag 
Bohemia: Vesele Vanoce 
Brazil: Boas Festas de Natal 
China: Hsi lo Yeh su chiang sheng 
jih 
Croatia: Sretan Bosie 
Czechoslovakia: Stansi Vanoce 
Denmark: Glaedilig Jul 
Finland: Hauskaa Joula 
France: Joyeaux Noel 
Germany: Frohliche Weinnachten 
Greece: Kala Christougenna 
Hawaii Meli Kalikama 
Hungary: Boldog Karacsonyi Une- 
peket 


of the age-old greeting in different 
Ireland: Nodlaig sona duit 
Italy: Buon Natale 
Lithuania: Linksmu Kaledu 
Norway: Glaedilig Jul 
Poland: Wesolych Sweat Bozecu 

Narudzenia 

Portugal: Boas Festas de Natal 
Rumania: La multiani ou Sanctate 
Russia: Dudushka Moroz 
Serbia: Hristos Se Rodi 
Slovenia: Srencen Bozie 
Spain: Felices Pascuas 
Sweden: God Jul 
Syria: Kol Am Antom Sailmeen 
Wales: Madolig Elawen I Chwi 


The Other Child 
Myrtle Sheppard, writing in the Josephinum, describes a charming Christ- 
mas custom in her family which other families might find appealing as well. 
It began some years ago when her youngest child, a boy of kindergarten 
age, came down the stairs on Christmas Eve in his pyjamas with two socks 
to hang before the fireplace instead of one. The extra sock, he said, was for 


“Baby Jesus.” 


After the tot had been put to bed, pennies and nickels and dimes from 
the older members of the family flowed into the special little sock at the 
end of the line, until its small round toe was bulging. 

On Christmas morning the little boy proudly carried the collection of 
coins to the church and dropped them into the offertory box before the crib 


of the Infant Jesus. 


Although the children have grown, Mrs. Sheppard adds, the custom 
still prevails of hanging up a stocking for the Infant Jesus. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Operations to Prevent Pregnancy 


Problem: “I am soon to have my second baby, which, like the first, 
will have to be by Caesarian section. The doctor who is taking care of me 
has suggested to both my husband and myself that at the time of the oper- 
ation the surgeon should be permitted to make it impossible for me to have 
any more children. He states that it would be dangerous for me to run the 
risk of having to face a third Caesarian section. Some of my Catholic 
friends tell me that the doctor’s advice should be taken. Others say it would 
be wrong. What is the truth?” 


Solution: It would be gravely sinful for any wife to permit any surgeon, 
whether he calls himself a Catholic or not, to make her incapable of having 
more children because there might be danger, small or great, to her in a 
future pregnancy. Immoral doctors, whose number seems to be legion, re- 
peatedly advise this, it is true. They make it sound very simple and easy. 
Their favorite procedure is indeed simple — merely ligating the Fallopian 
tubes. But this constitutes a serious mutilation of the human body, and is 
gravely contrary to the fifth commandment of God, which represents the 
natural law. One of their favorite occasions for advising and employing this 
procedure is that in which a Caesarian section is being performed. “Since you 
must be cut open anyway,” they say, “we might as well seize the oppor- 
tunity to take care that there will be no future pregnancy.” 


We know of cases in which this grave mutilation was put over on the 
wife at the request or insistence of her husband, when she knew nothing 
about what was going on. At other times a doctor will suggest it when the 
wife is only half-conscious or in great pain, and therefore only half aware 
of what she is asked to consent to. 


It is exceedingly important, therefore, that loyal Catholic wives make 
every effort to have morally trustworthy physicians to attend them in child- 
birth, and that they have a clear understanding with their husbands that 
nothing sinful will be permitted if it is necessary that they be operated on. 
Ligating the Fallopian tubes is, of course, severely prohibited in Catholic 
hospitals. 
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The Inquiring Reporter 
on Christmas 


You have seen the newspaper accounts of interviews that reporters 
hold with passers-by on the streets of large cities. This is the same 
thing — only dealing with an important topic. 


L. F. Hyland 


1. The Atheist 

Mr. Ath., what do you think about 
Christmas? 

It’s very nice. Holly wreaths, colored 
lights, Christmas trees, jolly songs and 
good cheer — nice institution, Christ- 
mas. 

But, I mean, what do you think about 
the meaning of Christmas? Does it have 
any real meaning? 

You mean, is there anything to the 
story of God becoming man and being 
born in a stable? No, son, that’s a fable. 
You see, I don’t believe there is a God. 
If there were a God, there wouldn’t be 
wars and depressions and poverty and 
cancer and all that sort of thing. No, 
I’ve definitely decided there isn’t any 
God. 

Then how, Mr. Ath., do you explain 
the world? Apart from the evils you 
speak about, how do you explain, Iet’s 
say, trees, flowers, mountains, rain, 
snow, and, to get personal, yourself? All 
these things, including yourself, had a 
beginning. Where did they get their 
start? 

Well, I'll tell you. It all came about 
by chance. Things developed gradually. 
One thing led to another. First, there 
were these molecules or something. They 
kept moving around, rubbing edges off 
one another, getting together to form 
this and that. It took a long time, of 
course, for the right ones to get togeth- 
er to form things as we see them. May- 


be a few billion centuries. But that’s 
all there is to it. 

I see. You believe that no particular 
intelligence was needed to form, say, 
your eyeball. Or a bee. Molecules just 
happened to get together in the right 
way. 

Yeah, that’s what I mean. 

And that’s why you don’t believe 
that there is any truth behind the 
Christmas story? 

Correct. You see, if I was God, I 
wouldn’t permit wars and diseases and 
tornadoes and such things. So there isn’t 
any God. 

Did you ever stop to think that may- 
be, as the Christians say, God became 
man to explain these things? 

Can’t say I did. Don’t see why I 
should. If you start thinking along those 
lines, first thing you know you can’t do 
this and you gotta do that. It’s much 
easier to stick to my previous state- 
ment: there isn’t any God. 

e But Christmas is O. K.? 

Sure. Songs. Lights. Presents. Parties. 
Good for business too. 

It’s a nice collection of molecules, 
isn’t it? 

Yeah. 

2. The Agnostic 

Mr. Agn., what is your opinion of 
Christmas? 

I rather like it. Holidays are always 
welcome. 

But what is your opinion of. the 
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Christmas story? You know what I 
mean. The story that God became man 
to redeem men, and was born in a 
stable. 

On that I don’t have any opinion. 

You mean that, as far as you are 
concerned, the Christmas story might 
be true and it might be false? 

That about sizes it up. Except that 
I’d add that nobody can know whether 
it’s true or false. 

That’s a broad statement, Mr. Agn. 
On what do you base it? 

On the fact that nobody can know 
anything about God at all, if there is a 
God. 

Why not? 

Can’t see Him. Can’t hear Him. Can’ 
touch Him. Can’t know anything about 
what you can’t see. 

I get it. Do you read newspapers, 
Mr. Agn.? 

Of course. . 

Do you doubt everything you read in 
them? 

Not everything. 

For instance, do you accept the re- 
port that there was or is a war in Korea? 

Yes, blast those Communists. 

Did you see the war? Were you 
there? 

No. 

So you do believe some things you 
don’t see? 


That’s different. 
It is? You’re quite certain you have 
a doubt about God, aren’t you? * 


That’s what I just told you. 

Ever see your doubt? 

What is this, anyway? 

It seems to me you're pretty certain 
about some things you can’t see. 

What’s that got to do with Christ- 
mas? 
‘ Just this. I realize that you weren’t 
there when Christ was born. Also, that 
‘if you were there, you would have seen 
only a little baby in a manger. I was 
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wondering if, just as you found out 
about the war in Korea witheut seeing 
it, and are certain you have a doubt that 
you can’t see, there might not be some 
way of being certain that the baby in 
the manger was God. 

That nobody can know. 

Did you ever read the Bible? 

Don’t believe in it. 

Did you ever read anything about 
the prophecies that foretold the birth of 
Christ, or the miracles He worked after 
He came? 

Don’t believe in them. 

Then, you’ve decided without exam- 
ining any evidence for the Christ- 
mas story, that you can never know 
whether it’s true or false? 

I just know I can’t know. 

Isn’t that like saying you can’t know 
how to get from New York to Chicago, 
while refusing to look at a map or a 
timetable or a travel guide? 

Listen, you can’t corner me. You’re 
wasting your time. We can’t know any- 
thing about God. That’s my statement 
and I stick to it. 

But you like Christmas? 

Sure. As long as you keep Christ out 
of it. 

3. The Protestant 

Mr. Pro., what is your opinion of 
the meaning of Christmas? 

It is the greatest story ever told. It 
is the beginning of salvation unto those 
who believe. 

It is your belief that the story is real 
and historical? 

As real and historical as the fall of 
the Roman empire. It is in the Bible. 

The Son of God actually became man, 
then, on the first Christmas? 

So I firmly believe. 

Why did the Son of God become 
man? 

To redeem us sinners. 

What do sinners have to do to ob- 
tain redemption through Him? 
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They must believe. 

Believe what? 

That He is their Redeemer. 

Is that all? 

That is absolutely, all. 

Don’t they have to do anything? 

If they believe firmly that Christ is 
their Redeemer, they will be saved. 

What about Christ’s words: “If thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep my com- 
mandments. Honor they father and thy 
mother. Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

Paul said: “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” 

But wasn’t it Jesus who said: “Not 
everyone that saith to me ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doth the will of my Father?” 

Paul said: “A man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 

Was St. Paul not speaking there of 
the works of the old law which Christ 
superseded, such as circumcision? 

Paul was speaking of the necessity of 
faith alone. 

Is it not possible, Mr. Pro., that no- 
body can be saved without the merits 
of Christ, but that even with those mer- 
its a man must be found faithful to 
God’s laws to be saved? 

Christ washes away all sins. He that 
believeth that is saved. 

I am confused, Mr. Pro. I quote 
Christ, and you quote St. Paul, both 
from the same Bible, and the words 
don’t seem to agree. 

Be not disturbed. Have faith. 

Is that all the Christmas story means? 
Was Christ born in a stable, did He 
live as a poor man, did He preach all 
His sermons, did He die on a cross, only 
to tell*me that all I have to do to be 
saved is to believe that He is my 
Saviour? 


That is all. 

And you don’t believe in the Mass, or 
the sacraments, or prayer, or the love 
of God and one’s fellow man as neces- 
sary for salvation? 

I do not. 

How will you celebrate Christmas, 
Mr. Pro.? 

I shall repeat to myself over and 
over: I believe that Jesus is my Saviour, 
who has taken all my sins away. 

4. The Fallen-away Catholic 

What, Mr. F. A. C., is your opinion 
of the story of Christmas? 

Is this a trap of some kind? 

No. I’m just looking for information. 
Gathering opinions. 

I used to serve Mass as a kid. Many 
a Christmas I was all decked out and 
served the midnight Mass. Sang hymns 
in the sanctuary too. 

Is that so? 

Yeah. Those were the happy days. 

What did you think about Christmas 
then? 

I thought it was pretty grand. And 
pret:y real. Used to kneel at the crib 
and pray my head off. 

I see. And what do you think about 
it now? ; 

Well, I'll tell you. I kinda got away 
from all that sort of thing. 

You mean you don’t go to church 
at all any. more? 

That’s the truth. 

Did this happen all of a sudden, or 
did it come about gradually? 

I guess you’d call it sorta gradual. In 
a sense it was pretty sudden too. 

What do you mean, gradual? 

Well, I did get kinda careless about 
church. You know how it is. Business 
takes a lot of a fellow’s time. Sunday 
morning you like to sleep or go fishin’ 
or something. But I used to get back 
once in a while. 

Until something happened all of a 
sudden? 
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There was this priest. I went to con- 
fession one Easter time, and he tried 
to tell me how to run my family. 
qHow was that? 

‘Wouldn’t give me absolution unless 
I’d promise to give up birth-control, 
which my wife and I had agreed on. 

Isn’t that routine procedure in the 
confessional? 

Is it? Made me pretty mad. So I 
just quit goin’ to church. My wife did 
too. We put the two kids in a public 
school, 

* Ever feel badly about not going to 
church any more? 

Oh, I guess I do. You don’t forget 


what you learned and did as a kid. But. 


it saves me a lot of dough. No more 
putting my hard earned dollars in 
church envelopes every Sunday. 

Ever feel scared? 

Scared? Of what? 

Well, there’s hell. Or is there? 

Now that’s one point that I won’t be- 
lieve in. But the wife worries once in a 
while. Then she gets me started. 

Around Christmas, for instance? 

Yeah, around Christmas. I used to 
serve Mass on Christmas. I said that, 
didn’t I? 

Think you'll ever go back? 

I guess it’s too late. 

Yeah. This might be your last Christ- 
mas. You never know. 

I think I'll talk to the wife. 

5. The Penitent Catholic 
What do you think about Christmas, 
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Mr. P. C.? ° 

I have mixed thoughts about Christ- 
mas. 

What do you mean, mixed? 

On the one hand it makes me feel 
like a heel. 

How so? 

I’ve been pretty rotten. Did plenty of 
things I knew were wrong. 

Christmas reminded you of those 
things? 

Sure did. But I feel a lot better now. 

How so? 

I just went to confession. 

All squared away with God now? 

Feel like a new man. Like a child. 

That’s what you mean by saying your 
thoughts about Christmas are mixed? 

Yes. Ashamed of myself. Sorry for 
what I’ve done. But mighty grateful for 
having a chance to be forgiven and for 
starting over. 

So Christmas really will mean some- 
thing to you this year? 

It will mean everything. Midnight 
Mass with a clean soul. Receiving Com- 
munion like I did when I was a kid. 

Don’t you think you will have a tough 
time staying away from the sins you 
just got rid of? 

It'll be a little rough. But the stable 
was rough too. And the cross. 

Christmas is just a beginning, then, 
for you? 

Just a beginning. With God’s help 
T’ll see that it won’t ever end. 


Greetings 

From a letter written in the year 1513 by a certain monk, Fra Gio- 
vanni, comes the following beautiful Christmas greeting: 

“I salute you! There is nothing I can give you that you have not; but 
there is much that, while I cannot give, you can take. No heaven can come 
to us unless our hearts find rest in it today — take heaven. No peace lies 
in the future which is not hidden in this present instant — take peace. The 
gloom of the world is but a shadow; behind it, yet within your reach is 
joy — take joy. And so, at this Christmas time; I greet you, with the prayer 
that for you, now and forever, the day breaks and the shadows flee away.” 
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Readers’ Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters should be signed, and 
full address of the writer should be given. 


Detroit, Michigan 
“It is quite obvious from reading your 
magazine that you have the cause of the 
poor, the workingman and his family at 
heart. It is also obvious that you are truly 
patriotic Americans. However, it seems to 
me that you overemphasize the sins of the 
rich, the employer, manufacturer, etc. Don’t 
you think it possible that God might will 
some individuals to be burdened with the 
cross of wealth? Is it not possible that a 
man might be an employer and at the same 
time a Christian, just as good a Christian 
as a union man? I am sure you are aware 
that in every Catholic diocese much of the 
behind-the-scenes financial work is done by 
wealthy or moderately wealthy Catholics. I 
know that you do state at times that it is 
possible for a rich man to be a good Chris- 
tian, but the statements are like the fine 
print in an insurance policy. Another thing. 
I resent your wild swings at scientists. I 
really don’t resent them in an angry fash- 
ion, but I do believe that you should clarify 
or qualify some of your statements. It is 
true that many scientists, particularly in the 
first generation of this century, were human- 
istic, atheistic, agnostic. But it is also true 
that a great many do believe in a Supreme 
Intelligence of some kind .. . 
M. J. S.” 
We think that many readers will agree 
that the series of articles currently pub- 
lished in Tue Liauorian on “Christ and 
Wealth” by R. J. Miller, constitute an 
adequate answer to the charge that Tue 
Licuor1AN manifests a bias against the 
rich or employer class. These articles are 
a calm, dispassionate study of what 
Christ had to say about wealth and the 
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wealthy. We do have, however, two con- 
victions on this matter that we feel 
bound to publicize often and widely. 
The first is that the worship of wealth, 
besides being condemned by Christ, is a 
present and real danger especially in 
America, because thousands here have 
succumbed to it (poor people as well as 
rich), and many of its manifestations 
have been made respectable and even 
laudable. We feel that we must keep 
hammering at the danger if we are to 
fulfill our purpose of helping people save 
their souls. The second conviction is 
based on this statement of Pope Leo 
XIII in Rerum Novarum: “When there 
is question of protecting the rights of 
individuals, the poor and helpless have 
a claim to special consideration. The 
richer population have many means of 
protecting themselves, and stand less in 
need of help from the State .. . It is for 
this reason that wage-earners, who are 
among the weak and necessitous, should 
be specially cared for and protected by 
the commonwealth.” If, according to the 
Pope, even the State should have special 
consideration for the working classes, 
we feel that we as publicists should too. 
If, therefore, a larger volume of our 
social writings deals with the needs and 
rights of the poorer classes, it is not 
because the rich do not have rights, but 
because they are so much more able to 
take care of themselves ... We do not 
think that we take wild swings at scien- 
tists as such. We swing. with directed 
aim only at those who step out of their 
field and pose as infallible authorities 
on matters of religion. There are stil 








many such, as our frequent visits to 
secular, universities and contacts with 
their students reveal. 

The editors 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“T would like to comment on your reply 
to a letter by C. C. P. in Readers Retort, 
because I think it misleads your readers. 
You state that there is no higher vocation 
than that of the contemplative life (such as 
the Trappists lead) because contemplation 
of God and divine things is the highest and 
noblest activity of which man is capable. I 
disagree with the statement that the Trap- 
pist life is the highest for these reasons: St. 
Thomas says that just as it is better to give 
off light than merely to be light, so it is 
better to give to others the fruits of con- 
templation than merely to contemplate. The 
point is that the mixed or apostolic orders 
are superior to purely contemplative orders 
(which in turn are superior to purely active 
orders), inasmuch as the apostolic orders 
have a greater degree of contemplation than 
the pure contemplatives do. St. Augustine 
says that “if our contemplation cannot be 
shared with others, it is not yet fully de- 
veloped in us.” Pope Pius XI states the 
same doctrine in one of his encyclicals . . . 
R. J. 8.” 
On re-checking with St. Thomas, we 
find that he teaches in his Summa THEO- 
Loaica that while contemplation of di- 
vine things is the most proper and 
excellent activity of which man is capa- 
ble, and that contemplation is of great- 
er power and merit for the world than 
external activity, he does also maintain 
that to teach contemplation of divine 
things to others is a higher way of life 
than contemplation in itself. However, 
this work presupposes the attainment of 
a high degree of the contemplative habit 
in the teacher, and, as St. Thomas 
teaches, tt follows from the contempla- 
tive habit and takes its great excellence 
from the very excellence -of contempla- 
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tion. The Trappists are called a con- 
templative order, but they also teach 
contemplation, by the retreats they con- 
duct for outsiders, the books they write, 
etc. In the practical order, St. Thomas 
admits that active or mized religious 
orders tend to lose some of the spirit 
of contemplation in the midst of their 
activities, and it is also in this sense 
that the Trappist life may be said to 
be superior to them. 
The editors 


Wilmington, Delaware 
“During the year that I have been read- 
ing The Liguorian, I have enjoyed it very 
much. At the same time, while I do not find 
the tone of your magazine hard-boiled or 
sanctimonious in religious matters, would it 
not be possible to make your comments and 
observations with a little more emphasis on 
charity? As an example, I give your analysis 
of the feelings behind the average business 
man’s stopping to look at a crib in the last 
December issue. In a world of real sins, it 
seems to me that it is not the right approach 
to criticize anybody who at least takes the 
time to pay his respects to the world’s great- 
est story, viz., the birth of Christ. 
H. A. W.” 
We do very little writing about “the 
average business man” or “the average 
American”. We usually have a very spe- 
cific individual in mind, who may be 
the only one of his kind, and whose soul 
we believe is worth trying to save. 
Sometimes we feel that this can be done 
by a bit of satire, pointing up sharply 
the contrast between what he should be 
and what he is. And if he himself is 
not changed by the sorry picture, we 
feel that perhaps someone else will be 
prevented from becoming like him by 
the sorry picture. We know, alas, that 
while our intention is good, the means 
we adopt sometimes misfires. 
The editors 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
“The October issue was my first intro- 
duction to your wonderful magazine. I think 
the complete lack of advertising adds much 
to its enjoyment. I liked everything till I 
came across your Test of Character on the 
duties of children to their parents. What I 
would like to know is: Why in the name 
of common sense must this topic be always 
treated in a one-sided way? Sure, we must 
honor our parents, there’s no denying that 
and goodness knows we are reminded of it 
often enough. But will you tell me why we 
never hear anything about the duties of 
parents to children? How about parents 
who bring children into the world and then 
neglect them, abuse them, practically send 
them into the world with no preparation 
whatsoever? I am an example of that. I 
don’t have one single memory of love or 
affection for my mother. My father isn’t 
living, but he wasn’t much better. When- 
ever I hear a lecture on honoring parents, 
with never a word from the children’s point 
of view, everything in me rebels. 
M. K.” 
When this reader has seen a few more 
copies of Tue Liavorian, she will know 
that itt does not neglect the topic 
of parental duty towards children. We 
recall receiving a very violent letter 
from a parent some time ago, inspired 
by a forthright article we had carried 
on the subject of why children become 
delinquents. Of course much of the 
blame was placed where tt belongs, on 
neglectful parents, and this one parent 
thought we should have blamed the chil- 
dren. 


~ The editors 


Baltimore, Maryland 

“I have been reading a lot lately in The 
Liguorian and other publications on the 
point that Catholics should not encourage 
other Catholics who have attempted and are 
living in invalid marriages. My problem is 
this: One of my neighbors told me of a 
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relative of hers who has four young children 
and is having a difficult time on her hus- 
band’s small salary. She asked me if I would 
save my young daughters’ outgrown clothes 
for them. I have been doing this, but re- 
cently found out that the father is a di- 
vorced Catholic. Must I discontinue sending 
the clothes? I do not know the people per- 
sonally and have given no other assistance. 
EB. J. M.” 

Your charity to these poor children 

in no way constitutes an approval of 
their parents’ bad marriage. It could 
even have a good effect on them, as the 
example of charity on the part of good 
Catholics always does. It will surely be 

, good for the children to know that some- 
- body thinks of them and helps them. It 
may be said in general that charity may 
and should be practiced even toward 
invalidly married people on these con- 
ditions: 1) if it is inspired by the hope 

of leading them out of sin and back to 
God; 2) if it does not make them feel 
more secure in their bad marriage; 3) 

if it does not give scandal to others by 
making them think one approves of the 
bad marraige. 


The editors 


Hongkong 
“In 1945 I wrote to you asking to receive 
The Liguorian in China without being able 
to make any remittance to you. I received 
The Liguorian for the years 1946 and 1947, 
without being able to make any payment 
for it, because of the laws against foreign 
remittances. As I now happen to be in this 
British colony, I am using the opportunity 
to send payment for those two years of 
Liguorians. Do not send me a receipt or a 
reply, as I am working for the red govern- 
ment in China, and any English reading or 
correspondence would be suspect. All I ask 
is that you pray for us all. 
J. W. K. T. 
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O RULER OF THE HEAVENS 


(Tu Scendi dalle Stelle) 
Italian words and music by St. Alphonsus Liguori 
English translation by D. H. Schmidt. Arrangement bv F. A. Brunner. C.SS.R. 
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Three Minute Instruction 








On Poverty of Spirit 


Christmas emphasizes in dramatic fashion the poverty of spirit 
which Christ insisted that all His followers, rich and poor, must 
* practice. Some of the elements that constitute poverty of spirit 

are the following, as they can be learned from the example of 
Christ: 

1. Poverty of spirit means willingness to do with less in the way of 
material comforts than one has to. It means being able to have the best 
material things, but freely choosing to get along with less than the best. 
How clear was the example of Christ in this regard. He could have had 
the most magnificent surroundings for His birth. He chose a stable. A rich 
man is poor in spirit who, for the love of Christ, deliberately chooses to 
spend less on his home, his car, his servants and his trips than he can 
afford. 

2. Poverty of spirit means utilizing what is saved by not view as 
expensively as one might, to help others who are unable to live as decently 
as human beings should. This is the only way to avoid the pitfall of 
becoming a money-miser. Misers are willing to live in cellars and 
stables, not to be able to help others, but to increase their store of money. 
To practice poverty of spirit, one must not only do with less than one 
has to, but must be willing to give away most of what is thereby saved. 
Christ not only gave up things by being born in a stable; He thereby 
earned heaven for His people. 

3. Poverty of spirit means being content and cheuitis when circum- 
stances deprive one of some of the material comforts that others have and 
that are usually loved. It is not being poor that is pleasing to Christ; 
it is being content in poverty. It is not possessing wealth that in itself 
makes one displeasing to Christ; it is not being able to do without the 
things that money could buy. Christ was both the rich Godhead and a 
poor family’s child in the stable. The important point is that He was 
content with His stable. 

St. Paul gave a classic definition of poverty of spirit when he 
said that Christians “must use this world as if using it not, 
because the fashion of this world passes away.” Whether a man 
be rich or poor, capable of having the best or the least of material 


things, he must show that he is not dependent for happiness on 
such things. 
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How Can a Rich Man 
Save His Soul? 


The answer to this question requires solid meditation on the teachings 
of Christ and His representatives. For men of good will the solution 


will not seem too difficult. 


R. J. Miller 


IN LAST month’s Portrait of Christ 
article it was seen that Our Lord’s 
teaching on wealth and the wealthy does 
not require that a rich man give away 
all his property and embrace voluntary 
poverty in order to save his soul. Men- 
tion was also made of various canonized 
saints in the Catholic Church who lived 
and died as wealthy men or women. 

Still there are also those other teach- 
ings of Christ on the dangers of earthly 
wealth according to which all wealthy 
men are going to have an exceptionally 
difficult time saving their souls. “It is 
easier for a camel to pass through a 
needle’s eye than for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Between those two points, or two ex- 
tremes, so to speak, an honest rich man 
who really wants to save his soul may 
find himself a little confused. On the 
one hand he is told that Christ does not 
oblige him to turn poor; but on the 
other hand he is running a serious risk 
of damnation just because he is rich. 
He may rightly ask the question: Did 
Our Lord hold out any hope for the 
wealthy at all? Did He give any speci- 
fic teaching on how a rich man without 
actually turning poor can still get to 
heaven? And how did those wealthy 
canonized Saints manage to do it? 

The answer to the question is: Yes, 
Our Lord did indicate very plainly how 
a rich man, remaining rich, can be 
made worthy of the promises of Christ 
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for eternal salvation. What he has to 
do is to use his wealth in such a way 
that when the angels of death “call and 
demand his soul” and he stands before 
the judgment seat of God, his wealth 
will not be there as an emeny to testify 
against him, but as a friend to speak 
in his favor, and to “receive him into 
everlasting dwellings.” In brief, he is 
to “make friends of the mammon of 
iniquity” (that is, of his wealth) by 
generous use of it in favor of the poor 
and needy and of every good cause. 

Let us examine in detail some of the 
teachings of Christ that bring out this 
truth. 

First, there is the parable of the 
wealthy farmer, as told in St. Luke’s 
twelfth chapter: 


There was a certain rich man whose land 
produced bumper crops. And he thought 
to himself: What shall I do, for I have no 
room to store my crops? Then he said: 
This is what I shall do: I will tear down 
my barns and build bigger ones, and store 
up there all my crops and everything I 
own; and then I will tell my soul: Soul, 
you have plenty of good things to last for 
years to come; take it easy; eat, drink, 
and have a good time. But God said to 
him: you fool! This night they are going 
to call and demand that soul of yours; 
then who will own what you have hoarded 
away? So it is with the man who lays up 
wealth for himself, and is not rich before 
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God. 


At first appearance, this is still not 
very encouraging for a rich man. There 
is certainly not much of the “meek and 
mild” Christ in this parable. Rather He 
is the terrible figure of wrath and judg- 
ment; and more than that, the master 
of downright irony and contempt. “You 
fool!” How the curt condemnation 
strikes like a thunderbolt of scorn into 
the midst of a comfortable story of 
wealth and ease! And the implications 
it bears for every prosperous gentle- 
man of leisure “who lays up wealth for 
himself and is not rich before God”! 

“This night they are going to call 
and demand that soul of yours”; what 
did Our Lord mean? Who is going to 
call? St. Basil suggests the answer: “‘Per- 
haps some terrible kind of angels or 
devils, sent just for that purpose.” And 
what a scene of sudden shock and ter- 
ror that idea conjures up; the wealthy 
man roused from his complacent slum- 
ber to find himself surrounded by in- 
exorable, irresistible figures of doom: 
demanding not his earthly possessions, 
but his soul; the self satisfied soul he 
had just been congratulating on hav- 
ing “plenty of good things to last for 
years to come,” and inviting to “take 
it easy; eat, drink, have a good time”! 
And ringing through it all, like a deadly 
knell, the terrible irony and contempt of 
God Amighty: “You fool!” 

“What shall I do?” There, say the 
Fathers of the Church who comment on 
this literally terrible parable, that is the 
question. When the rich man was con- 
templating his bumper crops, the wealth 
he had amassed, he might have given 
the answer that would have saved his 
soul. St. Basil, for instance, says: 


“What shall I do?” The answer seems ob- 
vious: “I shall open my barns and call in 
the poor.” Only he is thinking not of be- 
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stowing, but of hoarding. So he says: “I 
will tear down my barns”. Exactly; they 
are storehouses of iniquity, deserving of 
destruction; tear down the barns that 
bring no blessing to anyone! 


Strong language for a Father of the 
Church, almost suggesting the Com- 
munistic war-cry:, “Exspoliate the ex- 
spoliators!” But St. Basil was no Com- 
munist; he is only bringing out in force- 
ful language, based on the very words 
of the rich man, the folly of the man 
“who lays up wealth for himself and is 
not rich before God.” 

For, despite its terrible side, this 
parable does suggest how a rich man can 
be saved. He can be “rich before God” 
by using at least some of his wealth in 
favor of the poor. And note the phrase 
of Christ: “rich before God.” A man 
entrusted with earthly wealth can hope 
not merely to find his way as a beggar 
into some remote corner of heaven: he 
can instead aspire to be rich in the 
sight of God and of all the angels and 
Saints — if he invests his wealth in 
generous good deeds. 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where rust and moth consume, and 
thieves break through and steal. But lay 
up to yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither rust nor moth consume, and 


where thieves do not break through, nor 
steal. 










Surely one of the applications of 
these words of Our Lord is that He is 
pointing the way for the wealthy to be 
“rich before God”. 

He brings out the idea still more 
forcefully in the parable of the unjust 
steward, which is read as one of the 
Sunday Gospels, and is recorded in St. 
Luke’s sixteenth chapter: 


There was a certain rich man who had a 








steward, who was reported to him as be- 
ing wasteful of his goods. 


We remember the rest of the story: 
how the rich man called the steward to 
account, and then the steward cleverly 
reduced the bills of various debtors of 
his master, in the hope that when he 
was discharged, they might “receive him 
into their houses.” 

At the end, Our Lord says: 


And the master commended the unjust 
steward for the cleverness of his be- 
haviour. 


and goes on to draw His own conclu- 
sion: 


The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light. 
But I tell you: make friends to yourselves 
of the mammon of iniquity, so that when 
you fail, they may receive you into ever- 
lasting dwellings. 


No doubt many a person listening to 
this Gospel being read on a Sunday 
morning has been mystified by these 
strange statements of Our Lord. How 
could He picture the master, or a rich 
man, in the parable as “commending” 
his servant for what was nothing more 
nor less than an act of dishonesty? How 
could he say that worldly people are 
“wiser” than good honest believers in 
God? And what is the meaning of that 
strange injunction to “make friends of 
the mammon of iniquity, so that when 
you shall fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting dwellings”? 

There is one answer that covers all 
these questions, and it is this: Our 
Lord wished to urge upon wealthy peo- 
ple that they be “clever” or “wise” in 
the way they use their wealth, so that 
“when they fail”, that is, when they 
come to die, the good deeds they have 
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done in using it, or the poor people they 
have befriended with it, may testify in 
their favor at God’s judgment seat, and 
so receive them into the “everlasting 
dwellings” of heaven. 

With that in mind, He pictured the 
master in the parable as commend- 
ing the foresight and precautions of the 
unjust steward in providing for his hour 
of need; He said too that worldly peo- 
ple generally are more careful to pro- 
vide for the rainy day, for possible fu- 
ture difficulties of a financial or world- 
ly nature, than are believers in God and 
religious people to make sure of a favor- 
able judgment in the world to come. 
And so He was as much as saying that 
if a believer in God who happens to be 
a rich man wishes to make certain of 
escaping hell despite his wealth, the 
only thing to do is to use it in favor of 
the poor and for other good causes. 

Yes, the rich man may agree; that is 
all very well; but can’t you be still 
more specific? Is there any indication 
in Catholic teaching of just what propor- 
tion of my income Our Lord expects me 
to devote to “good causes” in order to 
turn it into a friend instead of an enemy 
on judgment day? 

Pope Pius XI, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, may have had some such ques- 
tion on the part of honest rich men in 
mind when he included in his Encyclical 
Letter, Forty Years After, one special 
section entitled: Obligations with Re- 
spect to Superfluous Income. Certain 
Catholics, “would-be reformers”, the 
Pope calls them, had been teaching that 
the rich were under an obligation to 
give away all their “superfluous in- 
come” in almsgiving and other good 
works. The Pope does not agree witb 
such a view: 


A person’s superfluous income, (he says in 
Forty Years After, no. 50) that is, income 
which he does not need to sustain life fit- 
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tingly and with dignity, is not left wholly 
to his free determination. 


Several words and phrases here were 
evidently chosen with special care. 
“Superfluous income” for one, as quali- 
fied by the Pope, throws considerable 
light on this subject. The strict obliga- 
tion of almsgiving regards only “super- 
fluous income”: that is, the portion of 
a rich man’s income which is left over 
after he has met all the expenses re- 
quired to live as befits his station in 
life: “fittingly and with dignity.” What- 
ever he really “needs” for this purpose 
he may honestly in conscience consider 
as free from the obligation of almsgiv- 
ing. Of course, expenses that are due 
to foolish and spendthrift prodigality 
are not to be reckoned among such 
“needs”; but at the same time, the 
Vicar of Christ is evidently very moder- 
ate at the outset in specifying the 
obligations of almsgiving for the 
wealthy. 

Then the Pope goes on to say: “He 
is not left wholly to his own free deter- 
mination.” The word “wholly,” under- 
stood in the setting of the controver- 
sies of the time, throws still more light 
on this subject. Some of the “would-be 
reformers” had claimed that a man 
must give away all his superfluous goods 
in order to fulfill the law of Christ. 
The Pope shows that he does not ap- 
prove of this view by the insertion of 
that word “wholly”. That is to say, 
superfluous income must be devoted to 
charitable purposes; but it need not be 
“wholly” devoted to those purposes. 

The obligation of devoting at least 
some of it to theSe purposes, however, 
is made very plain by the Pope: 


The Sacred Scriptures and the Fathers of 
the Church constantly declare in the most 
explicit language that the rich are bound 
by a very grave precept to practice alms- 
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giving, beneficence, and munificence. 


The Pope’s doctrine, then, which is 
an application or summarizing of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is that if the 
wealthy wish to avoid mortal sin and 
eternal hell fire, they are to devote a 
goodly portion of their superfluous 
goods to works of “almsgiving, benefi- 
cence, and munificence.” 

“Almsgiving”, of course, means 
spending money to relieve the poor. 
“Beneficence” means spending money to 
do good to others in any way, whether 
by almsgiving or by any work of “social 
justice”. In particular, one such work 
in the modern world would be the appli- 
cation of business profits, especially 
“undistributed profits”, in a way that 
would best serve the common good. This 
is also the doctrine of Pope Pius XI in 
Forty Years After. Supposing that a 
corporation is paying just wages and 
has met all its other obligations and 
needs, and still finds itself with “undis- 
tributed profits”, the question is: who 
really owns these undistributed profits? 

The Pope’s doctrine is that the board 
of directors as such does not own them, 
for the directors are “not owners but 
only the trustees and managing direc- 
tors of invested funds” (Forty Years 
After, n. 105). The workers do not own 
them, for the “wage-contract” which the 
workers have made means precisely that 
they forego any right they may have to 
own the profits of the business on con- 
dition that they receive a fixed just 
wage. Hence, the real owners are the 
stockholders of the business. 

But at the same time, as the Pope 
has just indicated, these “undistributed 
profits” are also “superfluous income,” 
which the owners “are bound by a very 
grave precept” to devote to works of 
“almsgiving, beneficence, and munifi- 
cence”, 

The stockholders, then, through their 









boards of directors, can find precisely 
in modern “undistributed profits” a way 
of “making friends of the mammon of 
iniquity.” Any wealthy man who has 
a place on the board of directors of a 
large corporation will be doing just this 
by raising his voice in favor of an al- 
location of the undistributed profits in 
favor of the less privileged members of 
the corporation, whether workers or the 
army of small stockholders. 

It might be said here that the action 
of great American corporations during 
recent months in granting generous 
pension plans to their employees may 
well qualify as such a work of “bene- 
ficence”’. Pensions for retiring workers 
could perhaps be better considered a 
matter of obligation in strict justice on 
the part of the corporation and the 
board of directors; but even so, it is 
also a work of “beneficence” and “so- 
cial justice” as far as the general wel- 
fare is concerned, and certainly will 
help the members of the boards of direc- 
tors involved to “make friends of the 
mammon of iniquity”. 

Then there is also the obligation of 
“munificence”. What does this mean? 
The Pope gives the explanation: 


Expending large incomes so that oppor- 
tunity for gainful work may be abundant, 
provided, however, that this work is ap- 
plied to producing really useful goods, 
ought to be considered . . . an outstanding 
exemplification of the virtue of munifi- 
cence and one particularly suited to the 
needs of the times. 


Thus, enlarging plant facilities, build- 
ing new factories, projects which will 
give employment to more workers, are 
indicated by the Pope as modern ex- 
amples of “munificence”, provided the 
product is “really useful’; and provided 
also, as the Pope later indicates in the 
Encyclical, that living wages are paid 
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to the employees before plant expan- 
sion is undertaken; the reason for this 
being that the payment of living wages 
is a matter of paying a just debt, 
whereas plant expansion is a matter of 
the virtue of “munificence”. 

Thus to “plough back” the undis- 
tributed profits into the business for 
plant expansion and for more jobs is, 
other obligations having been fulfilled, 
another good. deed of “munificence” 
whereby the wealthy can “make friends 
of the mammon of iniquity”. 

Individual rich men, it would seem, 
can do the same by investing their 
superfluous income in really productive 
enterprises which, besides paying just, 
living wages, also provide jobs and more 
jobs for the workers. Even though they 
get a return on their investment, there 
will also be the good work — the “bene- 
ficence” of providing employment and 
living wages. 

From all this it follows that there are 
at least two things which should not be 
done with superfluous income, if a rich 
man wishes to make it his friend and 
not his enemy on judgment day. First, 
the individual rich man must not 
simply stack his wealth away in a strong 
box or a safety deposit vault; and 
secondly, those who are directors of 
corporations must not merely keep the 
profits of the corporation in ever-mount- 
ing “undistributed profits”. 

These requirements do not seem too 
exacting; and indeed St. John Chrysos- 
tom says: 


The art of arts, the highest of all archi- 
tect’s skills, is that of giving generously to 
the poor. It is an art and a skill that does 
not plan houses of clay, but that erects 
living and unfailing temples. Other arts re- 
quire each other’s aid; but when you are 
in a position to give to the poor, you need 
only one thing, a good will. 
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It would seem that St. John Chrysos- 
tom is not demanding very much of a 
wealthy man either in calling only for 
“good will”; and the requirements as 
laid down by the Popes are certainly 
not extreme. The great difficulty is, 
however, that earthly wealth has a way 
of getting sticky; and the more a rich 
man has, the harder it usually seems for 
him to part with any of it. Our Lord 
Himself in the parable of the sower, 
said: 


The sower went out to sow his seed. And 
as he sowed .. . some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns growing up with it, choked 
it . . . and His disciples asked Him what 
this parable meant. To them He said: The 
seed is the word of God .. . that which fell 
among thorns are those who have heard, 
and then go away and are choked with the 


cares and riches and pleasures of this life, 

and yield no fruit. * 

St. Matthew and St. Mark say that 
what “chokes” these people is “the cares 
of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches”. 

And then it must also be remembered 
that we have been speaking of the 
minimum required in Catholic teach- 
ing, which is the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, in order that a rich man may 
escape hell. If such a man seriously 
wishes to please Christ, he will of course 
not rest satisfied with the minimum. 
“Successful men are never satisfied”; 
and that axion applies above all to the 
men who are successful in the all-im- 
portant work of saving their immortal 
souls, and of meeting a Judge on the 
last day Who will not greet them with 
the divine curse: “You fool!” 





Never Enough 

In the mountains of Mexico there is a spot where hot and cold. water 
gushes out of the earth in many little springs. 

The native women who live nearby have the custom of bringing their 
laundry to these natural wash-machines, soaking the clothes in the water, and 
beating them with a stick on a flat rock. 

A visitor observed this for a time, and then commented: 

“I suppose they think Mother Nature is pretty generous, eh?” 

“No, senor,” said the Mexican who was with him. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, Senor, there is much grumbling because there is no soap.” 


Christmas Thanks 


So many things I have received 
To fill my need — 

So many people have believed 
In love’s sweet creed — 


I have no worthy thanks save this, 
O Babe Divige, 
Give all my friends Thy friendship’s kiss 
And make them Thine. 
LFH 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Is Sterility a Bar to Marriage? 


Problem: Some years ago I had to undergo a serious operation. When it 
was over the doctor told me that, though my life had been saved, the oper- 
ation had been of such a nature that I would never be able to have any 
children. I am now in my early thirties, and have been going with a man 
about the same age. We are so fond of each other that I know he is going 
to ask me to marry him. I have two questions: Am I permitted to marry, 
knowing that I can never have any children? And if marriage is lawful 
for me, must I tell the man who asks to marry me that I can never have 
any children? 


Solution: To the first question, the answer is yes, it is lawful for you to 
marry, so long as it is possible for you to fulfill the primary obligation of 
marriage. Sterility, whether certain or doubtful, whether resulting from a 
physical defect or a necessary operation or advanced age does not constitute 
an obstacle to a valid marriage. 

To the second question, it must be answered that ordinarily there is a 
serious obligation for a woman of child-bearing age, who knows she is in- 
capable of having children, to inform the man who asks to marry her of that 
fact. This is because it is the normal thing for a man who marries to hope 
to have children. It would be a serious violation of charity and justice 
deliberately to conceal from him a fact of such vital importance. 

It may be added that, in the event that the man still wants to marry 
a girl who has informed him that she can never have children, both should 
talk over and agree to adopting one, or better still, two or three children 
in the course of their married life. There are many reasons for this, the 
chief among which is the importance of eliminating selfishness from their 
marriage, and fulfilling its God-given purpose in the best way that is open 
to them. 


Notice to Correspondents 

Quite frequently husbands or wives write to us about very delicate 
‘and unusual problems that have come up in their marriage, asking us to 
treat of them in this column, and not giving their name and address. The 
nature of some of these problems is such as to demand a personal reply, 
and to make it unwise to air them publicly. Therefore we beg all corre- 
spondents to give their name and address, or at least an address where a 
letter can reach them, leaving it to us to Gecide whether hee problem should 

be answered personally or in this column. 


~ 

















Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capitol of Christendom. 
C. D. McEnniry 


The diocese of Rome, like every 
other diocese in the Church of God, 
must have its bishop. Rome’s bishop is 
the Pope himself. Since he is a busy 
man he has a Cardinal to help him 
take care of his diocese. This Cardinal 
is called the Cardinal Vicar. This is the 
twentieth anniversary of Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani’s appointment to 
this post. Like the Pope, he is Roman 
born. The two went to school together. 
To commemorate the occasion the Ro- 
mans offered him, on his feast day, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Oct. 4, the gifts which 
they well knew were dearest to his 
heart: vestments, chalices and sacred 
furniture for the many new churches he 
has built in Rome. “What?” says the 
scandalized pilgrim, “building mew 
churches in Rome?” Yes; and nowhere 
are they more sadly needed. It is true 
that in old Rome, the center of present 
Rome, they are numerous. Within a one 
mile radius from the Redemptorist 
General House there are more than 
forty-five churches or convent chapels 
where the public can hear Mass. But in 
the vast new suburbs surrounding old 
Rome and housing more than a million 
people, there were no churches, and no 
funds to build them. For years most of 
the people have not been able to pro- 
cure their daily food, lét alone build 
churches. Only through the tireless 
effort of the Cardinal Vicar were 
churches built. Now the great problem 
is to furnish them. ... . 

At long last the Portuguese govern- 
ment has renounced its claims regard- 
ing some of the big dioceses of India. 
In the days when the Portuguese in- 
fluence was strong there, and when they 


protected the Catholics against the per- 
secution of Protestant governments, the 


_ rulers of Portugal extracted from the 


Pope a promise not to appoint anyone 
but a Portuguese bishop for these dioc- 
eses and not to appoint him without 
first conferring with Portugal. Even 
when a civil government “protects” the 
Church it generally does the Church 
more harm than good.,.... 

It is just seven hundred years since 
the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to 
Simon Stock, Superior General of the 
Carmelites, and promised him that any 
one who would wear her scapular of 
Mount Carmel respectfully until death 
would not go to hell — she would ob- 
tain for him the grace to repent of his 
sins and obtain pardon. The anniver- 
sary was celebrated by an International 
Carmelite Congress at Rome during the 
Holy Year. Ten thousand members of 
the “Confraternity of the Scapular” 
took part in the congress. The Pope re- 
ceived them in an audience full of 
fatherly friendliness. He told them how 
he too had worn the scapular from 
early childhood. Twenty-five hundred of 
the members came from England, the 
greatest pilgrimage that ever journeyed 
from the shores of Albion to the Tomb 
of Peter. On their return they visited 
Aylesford, County Kent, where Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel appeared to 
Simon Stock. The Carmelite Monastery, 
where the apparition took place, still 
stands after seven hundred years. Our 
Lady is lovingly called “Flos Carmeli 
— Flower of Carmel”. The sodalists 
brought the Pope a collection of spiri- 
tual flowers culled from all the Car- 
mels in the world. The Dutch brought 
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natural flowers from their famous gar- 
dens, especially the latest plant which 
they have perfected and christened 
“Cardinal Mindszenty.” .... 


On the eleventh Sunday after Pente- 
cost the holy Gospel tells how Jesus 
cured the man who was deaf and dumb. 
On the eve of that Sunday 2000 deaf, 
who had come as pilgrims from all parts 
of the world, were received by the Pope. 
Deeply touched, the Pope spoke to them 
with fatherly tenderness. He urged them 
to be brave. They are deprived of the 
gift of hearing during this brief life, 
but they will listen, for all eternity, to 
melodies so ravishing that the mind of 
man cannot conceive their beauty. A 
priest translated what he said into the 
sign language. Impossible to describe 
the childlike joy and love and enthus- 
iasm with which these afflicted children 
received the words of their common 
Father. They offered him a painting of 
Jesus healing the deaf man. The fol- 
lowing day Cardinal Tedeschini, Cardi- 
- nal Protector of this Deaf Society, cele- 
brated Mass for them in St. Peter’s and 
gave them holy Communion. Everybody 
in the basilica was edified by the devo- 
tion and recollection... . . 

In a little square, seldom discovered 
by pilgrims to Rome, stands a lovely 
church, the entire facade blazing with 
a mass of gold and deep-colored mosaic. 
It is the church of the Argentinians. 
There, on Aug. 17, was celebrated a 
funeral Mass for General Don Jose de 
San Martin, liberator of Argentina, on 
the one hundreth anniversary of his 
death. All the diplomats accredited to 
the Vatican were represented at the 
Mass. An Argentinian battleship brings 
naval cadets and the naval chiefs of 
staff to Boulonge-sur-Mer, where the 
general died... .. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
Holy Year was the “First Interna- 
tional Congress of Catholic Artists” 
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which was held in Rome. It was with 
undisguised pleasure the Pope received 
them. To these painters, sculptors, mu- 
sicians, cultivators of art in all its 
forms, he said: “Cause to smile upon 
the earth, upon humankind, the reflec- 
tion of beauty and light divine.” The 
mechanical progress, he said, which has 
brought men so close together material- 
ly has tended to tear their spirits further 
and further apart. But art, “by its 
subtleness, its delicacy, speaking to the 
eye and the ear, reaches depths of the 
soul to which the spoken or written 
word, with its analytical precision and 
dearth of nuances, cannot penetrate.” 
“Art for art’s sake” he said, is a slogan 
fundamentally and essentially false. Art 
is a sublime language by which soul 
speaks to soul. Language that carries 
no message is atrophied and sterile. The 
message of art is the glorious and dig- 
nified message of understanding, con- 
cord and peace. The message of art is 
to tell the soul how to rise on the wings 
of fancy above the narrow and the 
sordid towards the eternal, towards the 
true, towards the beautiful, towards the 
only real good, towards the only cen- 
ter where unity is at last achieved, to- 
wards GOD..... 


Speaking to another “International 
Congress” still more dear to his heart, 
the “International Missionary Con- 
gress”, the Pope reminds the clergy that 
they are not doing their full duty un- 
less they are, by prayer, planning and 
activity, helping the missions; he re- 
minds the leaders of thought that the 
spread of the Gospel is absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare of the race and the 
stability of civilization; he urges youth, 
confused by so many false ideas, to con- 
sider the sublime idealism of missionary 
adventure and sacrifice; he reminds the 
press not to refuse its powerful influence 
to the missions which diffuse truth and 
justice as well as concord and peace 
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among all peoples; he reminds the peo- 
ple to come, by means of their prayers 
and their offerings, to the aid of the 
heroic missionaries who have had their 
schools and churches, hospitals and asy- 
lums destroyed by war. The aim of the 
Catholic missions, he said, is not to 
dominate those mission countries or to 
interfere with their government or their 
politics, but to implant deeply the true 
faith, to train native priests, bishops 
and sisters, and then to withdraw as 
soon as the native church is able to 
take care of itself... .. 


Most Holy Father, said the Postula- 
tor of the “Cause” of Pius X, in the 
name of millions of your faithful chil- 
dren throughout the world I thank you 
for having declared that your illustrious 
predecessor practised virtue in a heroic 
degree, thus opening the way to his fu- 
ture canonization. It is three centuries 
since a postulator had the privilege of 
presenting the Cause of a Pope — and 
of such a Pope. I am laying before you 
the ardent desires, not of one religious 
order, not of one diocese, of one na- 
tion, but of the entire world. In this 
Cause, as in every other, you have 
indeed insisted on the rigid observance 
of the strict juridical procedure, but 
you have willed that it be retarded by 
no avoidable delay. For you too, Most 
Holy Father, have known him — known 
his intrepid courage in preserving the 
truths handed down to us, in defend- 
ing the rights of God and of souls, in 
fostering the interior, apostolic and litur- 
gical life of the clergy, in opening wide 
to adults and to children the doors of 
the Eucharistic Banquet Hall. (The 
lights and the flowers that constantly 
cover his tomb tell how he is loved.) 
Raise your hand, Most Holy Father, in 
this memorable hour to bless the world, 
for the entire world is here at your feet 
vibrating with anticipation that the hope 
of today may be the reality of tomor- 
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row — that you may deign to grace our 
altars with this burning fire — “ignis 
ardens” — to set our hearts aflame 
with love for God..... 


Another “first” of the Holy Year was 
the “First International Congress of 
Catholic Pharmacists.” The Pope said 
to them: Many do not realize your 
labors and your responsibilities. Your 
labors are mostly in the silence of your 
laboratory. Your responsibilities extend 
to every person using the remedies you 
have prepared. But your responsibili- 
ties extend even further — into the 
moral field. And today, when men’s 
minds are so confused and distorted, 
these responsibilities are graver than 
ever before. Clients come begging, urg- 
ing, well-nigh forcing you to become 
accomplices in their criminal designs. 
But you know well that as soon as a 
product, by its nature and in the in- 
tention of the client, is unquestionably 
destined for a sinful purpose, absolutely 
no pretext, no solicitations, can justify 
you in aiding these attempts against the 
life or the bodily integrity of the indivi- 
dual or against the propagation or the 
physical or mental health of the race. 
On the contrary, with strong hearts you 
will unite to foster the teaching and 
the morality of the Catholic Church, 
which is nothing else but the teaching 
and the morality of Almighty God and 
of the natural law. Confiding in your 
zeal to awaken and to enlighten con- 
sciences, we bless you, your Congress, 
your colleagues and your dear ones. 

The Irish have always been enthus- 
iastically loyal to the Pope. But when 
they tuned in their radios to hear him 
address an Irish pilgrimage in St. 
Peter’s and he began by invoking the 
blessing of Our Lord and Holy Mary 
upon the Emerald Isle — and made 
the invocation in Irish (Gaelic), they 
nearly set fire to the Shannon. 
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F. M. Louis 


The Eucharist an Absurdity? 


Objection: The following quotation is copied word for word from a 
Protestant tract: “The dogma of transubstantiation was decreed by Pope 
Innocent III in the year 1215. By this doctrine the priest pretends to per- 
form a daily miracle by changing the wafer into the Body of Christ, and 
then he pretends to eat Him alive in the presence of the people during the 
Mass. The Gospel condemns such absurbdities; for the Holy Communion is 
merely a memorial of the sacrifice of Christ. The spiritual presence of 
Christ is implied in the sacrament.” 


Answer: If the Bible condemns as an absurdity the real change of the 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, which is the meaning of 
“transubstantiation”, then the Gospels contradict themselves and are not 
worthy of being accepted as the word of God. We have never seen a text 
that condemns the real presence of Christ after the consecration of the 
bread and wine. On the contrary, we remember distinctly all these outright 
texts that speak of the transformation of the bread and wine: 

“T am the living bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat 
of this bread he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give is my 
Flesh for the life of the world . . . Amen, I say to you, except you eat the 
Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, you shall not have life in 
you ... He that eateth my Flesh and drinketh my Blood hath everlasting 
life, and I will raise him up in the last day. For my Flesh is meat indeed 
and my Blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my Flesh and drinketh my 
Blood abideth in Me and I in him.” (See John, 6, 50-60). 

“Whilst they were at supper, Jesus took break, and blessed and broke 
and gave to His disciples and said: “Take ye and eat: This is My Body.’ 
And taking the chalice, He gave thanks and gave to them saying: Drink ye 
all of this, for this is My Blood of the New Testament which shall be shed 
for many unto remission of sins.’ (Matthew, 26, 23 - 26) 

It is indeed an amazing thing that Christ has given His Flesh to be 
consumed under the form of bread, but it is certainly not a Scriptural ab- 
surdity. It is rather a Scriptural fact that is repeated often. And how the 
writer of the above objection to transubstantiation could pick out Pope 
Innocent III as the author of the doctrine is even more amazing. A hundred 
quotations from the writings of men who lived during the first seven centuries 
of Christianity could be given to show that the Church believed from the 
beginning that at Mass the bread and wine are substantially changed into 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 





We have just finished reading the latest 
best seller published by the United States 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C. Its 
title is “The Effect of Atomic Weapons.” 
It was prepared by perhaps the most for- 
midable array of scientists ever to col- 
laborate in the production of a single 
volume. Its purpose is to prepare Ameri- 
cans for what they may expect and what 
they should do (if they survive) in the 
event of an atomic explosion in their midst. 

The book reminds one of a textbook in 
arithmetic, except that not all the answers 
are found in the back of the book. Its 
writers have made extensive studies of the 
effect of the two atomic bombs that were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
Japan, and of the tests made at Bikini. 
They have collated this information with 
observations made at Los Alamos in New 
Mexico, and with laboratory experiments 
with radio-active elements on animals. 
They made use of all that has been learned 
about atomic fission through the use of 
cyclotrons and other devices in the physics 
laboratories of the world. They have set 
down their knowledge in simple, easy-to- 
understand equations, which are even fur- 
ther clarified by diagrams and graphs. 

There is nothing in the least sensational 
about the style and tone of the book. 
“Here are the facts,” it seems to say, “as 
far as we have learned them. We'll give 
you more when more are available.” They 
could be talking about the farmer who 
bought four bushels of apples, sold two, 
ate half a bushel, threw away three quar- 
ters of a bushel that were rotten, and had 
how many apples left? Only in this book 
they are talking about human lives, such 
as the 70,000 that were snuffed out in the 
Hiroshima explosion alone. They tell you 
what will happen if a bomb explodes in 


your city or area. Point A is where the 
bomb goes off; Area B is where you'll 
surely be killed; Area C is where you will 
probably be burned, maimed or overtaken 
by radio sickness; area D is where you 
might escape if you are lucky. Area E is 
where you will not be directly affected by 
the bomb. 

The book has a highly praiseworthy, not 
to say necessary, purpose. Its purpose is 
to save lives, as many lives as can be 
saved under the impact of the greatest 
instrument of death and destruction ever 
invented by man. But the book needs a 
companion piece. The human beings whose 
lives it deals with have minds that can 
disintegrate merely from thinking about 
atomic bombs, as their effects are flatly 
set forth here, unless they be given some- 
thing to think about beyond blasts, bruises, 
burns, shocks, blood-disintegration, hem- 
morhage and death. The same human 
beings have souls, and what happens to 
them is far more important than what 
happens to their bodies. 

In short, atom bombs should inspire 
meditation on the realities that transcend 
the body. It is a queer thing that the same 
age that has produced atom bombs for 
people to worry about, has also produced 
the greatest obstacle to thought and worry 
that the world has ever known. That ob- 
stacle is television, as it is currently being 
used. Talk about Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned! The American people are 
being invited to watch others fiddling and 
faddling while atemic bombs are suspended 
over their heads and death stands by grin- 
ning. They are invited to look at half naked 
women and to listen to their thinly veiled 
songs of lust. They are invited to watch 
so-called comedians taking prat-falls, los- 
ing their trousers, and making wisecracks 
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about adultery. They are invited to listen 
to jungle-like music, while they watch 
girls in tights throw their bodies about in 
savage contortions. They are. invited, in 
short, to seal their minds against thinking, 
and to pamper their bodies with a desire 
for a thousand advertised products and 
ten thousand incentives to evil—the same 
bodies that can be crushed, burned, smashed 
or blasted to bits by one explosion of an 
atomic bomb. 

All things have a purpose in God’s plan, 
and the purpose for which He permitted 
atomic bombs to be invented is that peo- 
ple might be inspired through fear to 
think of the real goals they are-to try to 
attain in life. “The injurious effects to per- 
sonnel (that means ‘people’ and it might 
mean you) resulting from an atomic ex- 
plosion may be divided into three cate- 
gories: these are, blast injuries, burns, and 
nuclear radiation injuries.’ So says our 
government manual. Seventy thousand peo- 
ple died from these causes in the Hiro- 
shima explosion, and 70,000 more were 
injured. Thirty-six thousand were killed 
in the Nagasaki explosion, and 40,000 in- 
jured. Alright, turn off the television and 
start thinking from there. Think about 
death. Your death. You could be caught in 
such a blast. One expert has said that 
“progress” has been made in atomic bombs, 
so that one could be dropped today that 
has ten times the potency of the ones 
that struck Hiroshima and Nagasaki. That 
could mean 700,000 deaths in one of our 
tightly compressed large cities. Turn to the 
Bible now, and you can find these words 
in Deuteronomy, 28, 66-67: “Thy life shall 
be as it were hanging before thee; Thou 
shalt fear night and day. Neither shalt thou 
trust thy life. In the morning, thou shalt 
say: who will grant me evening? And at 
evening: who will grant me morning?” Thus 
thousands of years before atomic bombs 
were devised, you were told by God to 
think often of death, to think of it in the 
morning, and in the evening, to regulate 
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your life by the thought of your certain 
death. And Christ said: “Be ye always 
ready, for you know not the day nor the 
hour.” If you are heeding those words, 
does it matter very much whether your 
death comes through a traffic accident (near 
40,000 a year) or through heart disease 
(over 400,000 a year) or through cancer 
(near 200,000 a year) or through an atomic 
bomb explosion (several tens of thousands 
per bomb)? The true Christian lives with 
the thought of death, and new forms that 
death may take cannot shake the peace of 
soul he has bought with constant prepared- 
ness for death. He knows that God is the 
author of life and death, and that He con- 
trols even the secondary causes whose effect 
is death. 

“The only known defense against the 
gamma rays and neutrons constituting the 
initial nuclear radiation is the interposi- 
tion of a sufficient mass of material be- 
tween the individual and the atomic bomb, 
including the rising ball of fire.’ So says 
our manual. Build yourself a concrete 
house. Don’t put any windows in it, be- 
cause a large proportion of deaths at Hiro- 
shima resulted from shattered glass that 
became thousands of sharp edged swords 
flying with terrific force in all directions. 
Stay in your windowless concrete house 
if you would be spared death from an 
atomic bomb. But that is silly. Why not 
translate the above sentence into one like 
this: “The only known defense against 
the wrath of God and the eternal fire of 
hell is sanctifying grace, gained through 
baptism, penance, frequent Communion, a 
good life, prayer and faith and trust in 
Jesus Christ.” The ball of fire which the 
scientists talk about as rising from an 
atomic explosion is a good symbol for hell. 
That’s the real thing to be avoided. If you 
avoid that, you will be sheltered forever in 
a place where there are no fears, no bombs, 
no worries, no deaths. Build up your own 
protection against hell, and you will not 
have to worry about an atomic bomb. 











Death at The Altar 

The following incident of early church 
history is well verified and vouched 
for by historians of the period. 

During the great persecution of the 
Christians under the Roman emperor 
Valerian, a considerable number of the 
faithful were one day assisting at Mass 
in the dark depths of a catacomb on 
the Via Salaria in Rome, where they 
thought they would be hidden and 
safe. 

But an enemy had seen them enter 
the place, and reported what he had 
seen to the authorities. 

Thereupon soldiers were despatched 
to the spot, and they closed the entrance 
to the cave by piling up mounds of 
earth before it, so that all within had 
no means of getting out. They were 
then left to die miserably of starvation. 

Long afterwards Pope St. Damasus, 
touched by the sad tale which had been 
handed down through the years, sought 
for and discovered the spot. There he 
found the relics of the martyrs—skele- 
tons of men, women and children lying 
on the floor, together with the silver 
cruets and other articles they had taken 
with them for the celebration of Mass. 

He would not have these relics dis- 
turbed, but left them where they were 
as a memorial of Christian fortitude. 
A sixth-century writer attests that they 
could still be seen through a window 
in his own day. 

The Boy in White 
Max Jordan in the Catholic monthly, 


Rally, tells the story of a boy in Ger- 
many which illustrates the privations 
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German Catholic refugees must endure. 

The boy was one of a class of first 
Communicants, and he came to church 
dressed in a shining white suit. Since it 
was the custom there for the little boys 
to wear blue trousers, the little fellew 
in white naturally stood out, and the 
priest called him aside and questioned 
him. 

“I know I look strange,” the boy 
said, “but I haven’t any dark suit to 
wear.” 

“But where did you get the white 
suit?” the priest asked. 

“Tt’s grandmother’s shroud, Father.” 

“Her shroud?” 


“Yes. You see, she had saved it as 
the only piece of linen in the house 
when we escaped from the Russians. 
Now we are poor, and have very little. 
But Grannie always kept that piece of 
linen. She said she wanted to be buried 
in it when she died. But when my first 
Communion day came along, she could 
not stand the thought of my receiving 
Our Lord in my everyday clothes, which 
are all worn and patched. So she made 
me a suit from the shroud. Do you like 
it?” 

The priest smiled. “Of course I do, 
sonny. It’s a fine suit. You tell your 
grandmother that she is a_ brave 
woman.” 


There is a pleasant sequel to tlie 
story; in a short time, the Catholic char- 
ities’ organization was able to supply 
the boy with an appropriate suit, and 
also to furnish the grandmother with 
what she desired most: material for her 
shroud. 
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Time For a Feast 

Christmas is not only a time for 
spiritual activity. It is also a time for 
feasting; for having family get-togethers, 
sumptuous dinners, gay parties and 
song-fests. 

There are, however, a few rules or 
principles which, if followed, can add 
inexpressibly to the happiness of Christ- 
mas feasting. They are the following: 

Feasting should always follow fast- 
ing. The most proper occasions for 
feasting are the great religious events 
commemorated each year, such as 
Christmas, Easter. These should be 
prepared for by fasting, in the sense of 
at least some form of self-denial and 
self-discipline for the sake of the soul. 
The fasting prepares one for a full ap- 
preciation of and participation in the 
religious event; without that, one can- 
not have a good reason for feasting. 
The better one prepares for a religious 
celebration, the more right one has to 
feast and rejoice in a temporal way. 
Also, the greater will be one’s enjoy- 
ment of the feasting. 

Feasts after fasts are symbols of how 
heaven is earned after struggle and trial 
on earth. Man is placed in this world 
to earn heaven. So his life is variously 
called an exile, a novitiate, a proving 
ground, a battlefield. He has to endure 
many things to win’ heaven, but heaven 
is worth them all. Each great religious 
feastday is a reminder of something that 
makes it easier to attain heaven. Christ- 
mas reminds men of the fact that they 
have a Redeemer to rescue them from 
hell. Easter is a picture of man’s own 
resurrection after he has carried his 
cross. So, on these days, men rightly 
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anticipate heaven. They sing and re- 
joice and gather with their friends. God 
looks down and smiles, too, because He, 
too, anticipates having them in heaven 
with Him, where the feasting will sur- 
pass anything ever dreamed of on earth. 

Feasting should never be marred by 
sin, which changes a feast from an antic- 
ipation of heaven into a push towards 
hell. The enjoyment of an extraordinary 
Christmas feast would be a kind of 
sacrilege if one used it as an occasion 
for drinking intoxicants to excess. The 
gaiety of Christmas parties would be 
cursed if it led to obscene talk and un- 
clean actions. The delights of the love of 
family and friends would be soon lost if 
gossipy conversation, angry words, de- 
traction and slander were to be intro- 
duced. 

It is only by observing such rules 
that Christmas feasting will be what it 
should be: a joyous anticipation of the 
supreme feast of heaven, which Christ 
came to make possible for all. 


K. of C. Harvest 

We have just read the report of the 
Knights of Columbus’ Supreme Council 
on the results of the advertisements ex- 
plaining Catholic truth which it has 
been placing in secular papers and maga- 
zines for almost two years. Readers of 
The Liguorian may remember that it 
carried two articles during the current 
year quoting some of the fiery and 
bigoted letters that were received by 
the Knights in response to the ads. It 
was said in the articles that the dis- 
cordant letters were but a tiny minority 
of all the letters received. Let the actual 
records now prove that statement. 
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These are the amazing figures: Dur- 
ing the 18 months ending with August 
1, 1950, the paid advertisements of the 
Knights of Columbus in secular journals 
produced 564,604 requests for further 
information about Catholic teaching. 

These requests came from every state 
in the union, from the possessions and 
territories of the United States, and 
from 45 foreign countries. 

During the same period, 47,149 per- 
sons enrolled for a correspondence 
course in Catholic doctrine, many of 
whom have since been baptized and re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 

These are the tangible results, those 
that are actually recorded. There is no 
way of telling how many hundreds of 
persons were induced by the advertise- 
ments to talk things over with a local 
parish priest and even to take instruc- 
tions in the faith. 

At present the ads are being carried 
in secular publications totalling 36 mil- 
lion subscribers. Look, the American 
Magazine, and Canada’s McLean’s 
Magazine and Family Herald and Week- 
ly Star are recent additions to the list. 

The fruits of the work have proved 
conclusively that a high percentage of 
the prejudice against the Catholic 
Church is based on ignorance and mis- 
information, and that such prejudice is 
by no means invulnerable. The Knights 
of Columbus have found a way of reach- 
ing the minds of people who would 
have no other opportunity of coming 
into contact with the truth. Theirs is 
a missionary work without parallel. 


The Draft 

We read recently in the paper that 
from November on 30,000 young men 
are to be drafted each month for the 
armed services. 

Many of the young men called will 
not be accepted. Some will be lacking 
a tooth or two, others will be burdened 


with bow legs, still others will have 
corns on their feet. And so, unless the 
requirements are softened, they will be 
exempted from donning the uniform. 

Recently also the Blessed Virgin, 
after discussing the matter with her 
Son (both of them have bodies in 
heaven, and that means they have 
tongues with which to talk), came down 
to earth and instituted another draft. 

The purpose of the Blessed Virgin’s 
draft is the same as that of the United 
States’ draft—to contain Communism, 
indeed to convert Communism into a 
way of life that is acceptable both to 
God and man. However, there are no 
4F’s in the Blessed Virgin’s draft. A 
man without teeth in his mouth and a 
woman with corns on her feet can put 
up a better fight than their neighbors 
who are not inflicted with these dis- 
abilities. 

For, the service demanded by the 
Blessed Virgin of her draftees is pen- 
ance. Their weapons are to be the 
weapons of penance. And she specifies 
just what penances they are to perform: 
daily Mass and Communion, the daily 
rosary, detachment from the materialism 
of the world and prayers for Russia. 

The United States is a powerful na- 
tion. Her soldiers are brave. They have 
never lost a war. But they are going to 
lose the war with Communism unless 
they accept cheerfully the arms placed 
in their hands by the.Blessed Virgin. 
She has said many times that only her 
army will destroy Communism, and not - 
merely the army of the United States. 

Wherever the Blessed Virgin, under 
the title of Our Lady of Fatima, goes, 
she works wondrous deeds. In towns 
where there are only a few Catholics 
she draws out thousands of people to 
witness the procession that is held in 
her honor. Many of these people are 
Protestants and even unbelievers. The 
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Blessed Virgin so acts to prove to man 
that she is telling the truth when she 
says that an army fighting with the 
weapons of penance can conquer Com- 
munism. She got this message from God 
who is her Son. 


Peace 


More important than international 
or national peace is personal peace, the 
peace that a man has in his own soul 
and conscience. This truth is obvious. 
Yet, it is overlooked by newspapers 
and magazines and seldom mentioned 
in speeches by officials in high places 
who make a habit of talking about 
peace. 

All the wars in the world, atomic and 
otherwise, will not disturb a man if he 
has true peace in his heart. And all the 
national and international peace in the 
world will not give a man peace if he 
does not possess true peace in his heart. 
Job is an example at hand. 

Personal peace means the state of 
grace. The state of grace means the 
absence of mortal sin. It also means 
close friendship with God. 

Peace means order. When a man’s 
mind is disordered, he cannot have 
peace. When a man’s soul is disordered, 
that is, when a man does not put God 
in His proper place, which is at the head 
of his life and in the position of guide 
for all his activity, he cannot have peace. 

The state of grace means that God 
is in the proper: place in relation to a 
man’s life. And since God is unchange- 
able in His serenity and tranquility, so 
also is the man who is close to God, 
come wars and famines, sickness and 
even death. Nothing ruffles him because 
God, like the rock of Gibralter, infinitely 
multiplied in the calm weathering of all 
storms, is his protection. 

Personal peace comes through the 
frequent reception of the sacraments of 
confession and Communion. Confession 
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patches up the sore spots on the soul 
that might make peace difficult because 
of pain, and Communion brings God, 
the source of all peace, right down into 
the soul. 

If a man goes to these two sacra- 
ments only every six or seven months, or 
even less, he has no valid complaint if 
there seems to be an erupting volcano 
always within him. The reason for his 
inability to get along with his wife, for 
his everlasting shouting at the children, 
for his doubts and worries, is to be 
found in the fact of his exiling himself 
far from the only one who can’ give 
him real peace. 

Thus, personal peace is not hard to 
discover. Nor is lack of peace hard to 
diagnose. 


The Honeymoon 

We know a young couple, just recently 
married, who spent their honeymoon in 
a cottage on one of the many inland 
lakes in central Wisconsin. 

They were a wonderful young couple. 
The boy was in the air corps during the 
war and had the unpleasant experience 
of spending more than a year in a Ger- 
man prison camp. At that time he was 
not a Catholic. His conversion came 
some months after his return to the 
States and his release from the service. 
The rigors of prison life at the hands of 
an enemy that many Americans believed 
should be hated did not make a cynic of 
him. He was quite normal, quite happy 
and unacquainted with cold sweats of 
fear during his sleep at night and sudden 
awakenings with screams upon his lips. 

The girl was the daughter of a prom- 
inent Chicago family. Her education 
took her through not only a parochial 
grade and high school, but also through 
a Catholic college. She was as pretty as 
a picture. She was extremely popular. 
There was about her an atmosphere of 
innocence (not to be confused with ig- 
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norance) that was delightfully refresh- 
‘ing. This was also the case with her 
husband. In fact, naturally speaking, 
they were a perfect couple. 

One might imagine that religious prac- 
tices, over and above the essentials, 
would not worry them too much. No 
young couple in the magazine stories 
bother very much about religious prac- 
tices. If they do, no mention is made 
of it. When one is young, the conviction 
is strong that life goes on forever, or that 
there will be plenty of time to take care 
of non-essentials (and even essentials) 
in religion later on when youth has lost 
its fire. 

Not so with this couple. Remember, 
they were on their honeymoon. Yet, 
each evening they sat together on the 
porch of their cottage and said the 
rosary. In the square in the village not 
far away there was a church where a 
mission was going on. Several times 
they were to be seen in one of the pews 
near the front of the church, attending 
the services of the mission. They really 
created quite a picture. And though they 
did not know it, they did more good for 
the people, and particularly for the 
young people, than the sermons that 
were preached by the missionaries. They 
were a living example of the Faith. Even 
their honeymoon was connected with the 
Faith. And the wonderful part of the 
whole thing was their happy-go-lucky 
spirit, their typical American noncha- 
lance, their matter-of-factness in doing 
what they apparently believed to be 
quite natural and normal. 

Of course, God will bless them. Their 
home will be a happy home. And it will 
be a home in sharp contrast to many of 
the homes that will surround them. 


The Burial 


Death always makes an impression. 
But sometimes it makes an impression 
that does not run according to form. 





Grandmother had died and-the usual 
obsequies were held —— the funeral pro- 
cession, the prayers at the grave, the 
return of the relatives to the home of the 
bereaved. 

In the course of the afternoon one of 
the relatives looked out of the window 
and beheld a most unusual program in 
the process of activation. The children 
were the actors and the actresses in the 
program. A wheelbarrow had been 
placed in the center of the lawn. In the 
wheelbarrow lay a little girl, her hands 
folded nicely on her bosom, her eyes 
closed. White cloth had been put about 
her in uneven folds as in a casket. Sur- 
rounding the wheelbarrow were the rest 
of the children, some of them playing 
the part of chief mourners, others, with 
serious features, standing a discreet dis- 
tance away. At the head of the wheel- 
barrow was a little boy who was the 
priest. He had a book in his hands and 
one of his father’s shirts over his 
shoulders as a surplice. He seemed to be 
reading. 

The on-looker was intrigued. He stole 
out of the room and came close enough 
to the performance to hear what was 
going on. Clearly the little boy was re- 
citing the funeral prayers over the little 
girl who every once in a while would 
open one eye as if to see or to make sure 
that everything was going off well. And 
the prayer the little boy was saying? 
With the seriousness of a judge the 
words came from his lips: “Bless us, 
O Lord, for these Thy gifts which we 
have received from Thy bounty, through 
Christ our Lord.” At this all the chil- 
dren said “Amen.” 

Thereupon the largest boy in the group 
took up the handles of the wheelbarrow 
and slowly rolled the little girl away, the 
procession following with every sign of 
grief and sorrow. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


8. State of the Damned After the Uni- 
versal Judgment: 

Let us now discuss the condition of 
the will of the damned. St. Thomas re- 
marks that the will of the damned, in so 
far as it is a natural faculty, cannot but 
be good, since it does not proceed from 
themselves but from God, Who is the 
author of nature; the damned have, 
however, vitiated it by their malice. But, 
when we consider the will of the damned 
in its use, it cannot but be evil, for 
it is completely opposed to the will of 
God and obstinate in evil. 

But whence does this obstinacy in 
evil procede? Sylvius, in a very clear 
explanation, says that the obstinacy of 
the damned results from the nature it- 
self of their state. For, since the 
damned now find themselves at the 
terminus of their existence, and de- 
prived of all divine assistance, God, by 
a just judgment, abandons them to the 
evil which they have voluntarily chosen 
and in which they have wished to end 
their life. It is natural for everything, 
once it has reached its terminus, to rest 
in it, unless it be moved by some exter- 
nal power. Now, the damned have ter- 
minated their lives with the depraved 
will in which they have died, and 
God has resolved to leave them to the 
evil which they have chosen. Just as 
the Blessed can never possess an evil 
will, because they are always united to 
God, in like manner the damned can 
never turn their will to good, and con- 
sequently will always be unhappy, be- 
cause they are obstinately and _ ir- 
revocably opposed to the divine will. 

Because of this evil will of the 
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damned, the question might be asked: 
‘Do the damned wish that all men be 
damned?’ Saint Thomas responds in the 
affirmative, because of the hatred which 
the reprobate bear to all men. But here 
a difficulty presents itself. As the num- 
ber of the damned increases, the pun- 
ishment of each individual is aggravat- 
ed: how, then, can they desire an in- 
crease of torment for themselves? Saint 
Thomas says that such is their hatred 
and envy that they would prefer to suf- 
fer more cruelly with many others than 
to suffer loss alone: And it matters little 
to them that among those whose loss 
they desire are some whom they loved 
dearly during life. For the Holy Doctor 
remarks that all affection which is not 
based upon love of God vanishes easily; 
otherwise, the order of justice and right 
would be reversed in hell. 

If such be the case, then how can we 
explain the solicitude of the poor rich 
man in hell, who besought Abraham to 
send Lazarus to his brothers on earth, to 
warn them to do penance lest they also 
be buried in hell? Saint Thomas ex- 
plains that the envy of the damned is 
such that they would prefer to see all 
men lost, even their own parents; but 
since this is impossible, and, rooted as 
they are in self-love, they would rather 
see their parents delivered from hell in 
preference to strangers, for they would 
be still more tormented by envy should 
they behold their own loved ones 
damned and others saved.. This, then, 
is the reason for the concern of the rich 
man over the salvation of his brothers. 
The Angelic Doctor adds that this rep- 
robate desired to see his brothers escape 
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hell, lest his own punishment be aggra- 
vated by their damnation, for by his 
bad example he had given occasion for 
their damnation. 

It might also be asked, whether the 
damned repent of their sins. Saint 
Thomas answers that a man can repent 
of his faults in two ways: directly or 
indirectly. He can repent directly in so 
far as he repents by a sentiment of 
hatred for the sin committed; in this 
sense, the damned cannot repent of his 
sin, for since he finds himself confirmed 
in his perverse will, he loves the malice 
of his fault. But he can repent indirect- 
ly, in so far as he detests his punish- 
ment, of which his sin is the cause. Thus 
the damned will their sin, in so far as 
its malice is concerned, but detest its 
punishment, which, nevertheless, can 
never cease because their sin endures 
forever. 

Do the damned hate God? Saint 
Thomas says that God, considered in 
Himself, is the supreme good, and, 
therefore, cannot be an object of hatred 
for any reasonable creature. But He 
can become such to the damned in two 
ways: first, as the Author of their pun- 
ishments, by which He is bound to af- 
flict them; second, because they are ob- 
stinate in evil, while He is the infinite 
good, they would hate God with their 
whole heart, even’ though he punished 
them but little. 

We ask, finally, whether the damned 
would prefer to be annihilated and de- 
prived of existence, than to submit to 
the punishments which they endure. 
Saint Thomas, considering the question 
in itself, answers in the negative, for, as 
he says, a state of non-being is never 
desirable, for it implies a deprivation of 
all good. But, if this annihilation be 
considered as an end of all punishment, 
Saint Thomas says that, from this point 
of view, the state of non-existence pre- 
sents itself as a good. It is in this sense 


that Jesus Christ spoke this sentence of 
Judas: “It were better for him, if that 
man had not been born.” (Mt. 26|24). 
Saint John seems to say the same thing, 
when speaking of the damned in the 
Apocalypse: “In those days men shall 
seek death and shall not find it: and 
they shall desire to die, and death shall 
fly from them.” (Apoc. 9|6). This will 
of the damned, however, is uncertain, 
for they wish to continue to exist, that 
they might always hate God. 

These punishments of the reprobate, 
which we have been considering, will 
endure forever. This doctrine of the 
eternity of the punishments of hell was 
first denied by Origen, and later by the 
Socinians and a large number of Protes- 
tants. Origen, however, was condemned 
by the Second Ecumenical Council of 
Constantinople, and, in general, by all 
the Fathers of the Church. 

Nor can the eternity of the punish- 
ments of the damned ever be qualified 
as unjust. For anyone who offends God 
by a mortal sin merits an infinite pun- 
ishment for an offense which is infinite. 
Hence, however severe or long the pun- 
ishment may be, it can never be propor- 
tionate to the offense which has been 
committed. For the majesty of God is 
infinite; hence, whoever sins mortally 
merits an infinite punishment. It, there- 
fore, appears just that mortal sin be 
punished by an eternal punishment. 

It is useless to object that it does not 
seem just to inflict an eternal punish- 
ment for a sin which endures but a 
moment. For Saint Augustine remarks 
that punishment is not measured by the 
duration of a fault, but by its gravity. 
Even at the tribunals of justice here on 
earth the penalty of death is imposed 
upon some crimes which are committed 
in an instant. 

The Angelic Doctor adds that it is 
but just that the punishment should not 
cease as long as the fault does not cease. 
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Now, a fault which remains eternally 
can be remitted only by the grace of 
God, which man cannot acquire after 
death. As we have seen above, the will 
of the damned is obstinate in evil. 
Hence, he continues to love his sin at 
the same time that he submits to its 
punishment. How, then, can God deliv- 
er him from his chastisement, while he 
continues to love his fault? How can 
God pardon his sin, while the damned 
is hardened in his hatred for God, if at 
the same time the Lord offered him par- 
don and friendship, the damned refused. 
both the one and the other? 

Nor can it be objected, as some here- 
tics do, that it is contrary to the good- 
ness and mercy of God to behold one 
of his creatures suffer eternally from 
such terrible punishments in hell. For, 
as Saint Thomas remarks, God has giv- 
en superabundant witness of his good- 
ness and mercy towards men. Beholding 
all men lost by the sin of Adam and 
their own sins, what great goodness did 
he not manifest in descending from 
heaven to earth to become man, in the 
endurance of a poor, humble and af- 
flicted life, in pouring forth the very 
last drop of His blood amid such terri- 
ble torments upon an infamous gibbet? 
What greater proof of His goodness 
could He have given to men than to 
leave to them His own Body and Blood 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, 
that they might there find nourishment 
for their souls, and that, through this 
means, they might preserve and increase 
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their spiritual -forces until death, after 
which, finding themselves more closely 
united to God, they might enter into 
heaven, there to enjoy eternally the life 
of the blessed? 

Ah! Most certainly, on the day of 
judgment, the Lord will make known 
to the entire world how many mercies, 
how many lights, how much help He 
has dispensed to each man during his 
life! And the numerous ingrates, who, 
despite such favors, have merited such 
chastisements, with what patience did 
He not pursue them, with what love has 
He not begged them to repent? If, de- 
spite such favors, they still would not 
renounce their passions and earthly 
pleasures, wished to live and die sepa- 
rated from God, voluntarily abandoning 
themselves to their eternal ruin, how can 
it be said that God has not manifested 
His mercy and goodness towards them? 

In lieu of declaring the punishments 
of hell not to be eternal, some heretics 
have invented another opinion, main- 
taining that the punishments of hell will 
be lessened after a time, or momen- 
tarily interrupted. But this opinion is 
expressly contrary to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Isaias, for instance, speaking of 
the reprobate proclaims: “Their worm 
will not die, and their fire will not be 
extinguished”. (Is. 66/24). And in the 
sentence pronounced against them at 
the last judgment, Jesus Christ will say 
to them: “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire.” 


Giving 
God might have used his sunset gold 


So sparingly, 


He might have doled his blossoms out 


Quite grudgingly ; 


He might have put just one wee star 


In all the sky— 


But since He gave so lavishly, 


Why should not I? 


-—Sunshine Magazine, Author unknown 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


For Everyone: 


. Murder Takes The Veil. By Margaret 


Ann Hubbard. $3.00 
A thrilling mystery novel set in a con- 
vent school. 


. Helena. By Evelyn Waugh. $2.75. 


Life of St. Helena by famous novelist. 


. God in Our House. By Joseph A. Breig. 


$2.50. 

Practical reflections on every day Chris- 
tianity by a father of five. 

St. Maria Goretti. By Marie Buehrle. 
$2.50. 

First English life of the young virgin 
and martyr. 


. Where I found Christ. By Rev. John 


A. O’Brien. $2.50. 
14 converts tell the reason why. 


. Men Without Faces. By Louis Budenz. 


$3.00. 
Factual explanation of Communist con- 
spiracy in U. S. 


. The Quiet Light. By Louis de Wohl. 


$3.00. 
Historical novel of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


. Mind the Baby. By Mary Perkins. $2.00. 


Thoughts of a young mother in the 
presence of her baby. 


For Priests: 


. Vessels of Clay. By Rev. Leo Trese. 


$2.00. 
Humorous and penetrating diary of a 
priest’s day. 


. Revolution in a City Parish. By Abbe 


G. Michonneau. $2.50. 
Story of new French apostolate. 


. The Gospel in Slow Motion. By Magr. 
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Ronald A. Knox. $2.50. 
Excellent commentary on the Sunday 
gospels. 


. The Apostolic Parish. By Rev. James 


J. Navagh. $2.75. 
Practical suggestions for parish life. 


. The Bump on Brannigan’s Head. By 


Myles Connolly. $2.50. 
Lighter reading by the author of Mr. 
Blue. 


. Mission to the Poorest. By Jacques 


Loew, O.P. $3.00. 
An inspiration to zeal. 
For Sisters: 


. The Mary Book. By F. J. Sheed. $4.00. 


Anthology of prose and poetry about 
our Lady. 


. Good Morning, Good People. By Rev. 


Hyacinth Blocker. $3.00. 
Practical and profound retreat refiec- 
tions. 


. The Mother of Our Saviour and Our 


Interior Life. Garrigou-Lagrange. $4.00. 
Influence of Blessed Virgin on soul life. 


. That All May Be One. By Mary Paula 


Williamson. $2.50. 
Life of young Trappistine nun who gave 
life for unity of Church. 


. Providence. By Garrigou-Lagrange. $4.00. 


Complete and practical considerations 
on role of Providence. 
For The Young: 


. The Children of Fatima. By Mary Fab- 


yan Windeatt. $1.00. 
Story of Fatima by gifted story teller. 


. Christopher the Great. By Clair Bishop. 


$1.50. 
Life of St. Christopher. 








3. The Magic Pen. By Anne Heagney. 
$2.50. 
Novelized life of Catholic author, Chris- 
tian Reid. 

4. Saints for Home and School. By Thomas 
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Melady. $2.50. 
Shért lives of the Saints. 


5. The Man on Fire. By Mary Fabyan 


Windeatt. $2.50. 
Life of St. Paul. 


DECEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


Elegy on France 
Mission to the Poorest. By Jacques Loew, 

O.P. 184 pages. Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 

This book seems to tell far more than 
the story of how one zealous priest in 
France, with the permission of his superiors, 
identified himself with the dock-workers 
and slum-dwellers of Marseilles by taking 
a job on the docks and living in their midst. 
It tells much about what is wrong with 
France. It tells how wide is the gulf be- 
tween the rank and file of the clergy of 
France and the common people of that once 
great Catholic nation. 

What Pere Loew found when he had 
won the confidence of the poorest people 
of France constitutes a very dismal pic- 
ture. He found that not more than one 
or two per cent of these people actually 
believe in the Catholic Credo. He found 
that all that is left of the heritage of the 
faith to an overwhelming majority of the 
poor of France is a_ superstitious and 
wholly meaningless adherence to the four 
rites of baptism, first communion, mar- 
riage, and Christian burial. These people, 
he learned, have not even “a minimum of 
faith in the essential truths of religion”. 
Priests, to them, are “illusion-mongers, 
fortune-tellers, quacks and _ charlatans— 
nuisances at best, at worst the hated ex- 
ploiters of the poor.” 

Whether this situation has been brought 
about by a shortage of priests in France, 
or by the aloofness of priests from the 
people, or by the violent anti-clerical cam- 
paigns so common in France, would make 
a very valuable study. Even without that, 
this book is an inspiration to zeal, for aban- 
doned souls such as it describes may be 
found in almost every country of the world. 
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Every American priest should read it, 
while rending his conscience. Lay people 
should read it, too, to be inspired both to 
lay Catholic Action and to prayers for poor 
France. 


For Mary 
The Mary Book. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. 

411 pp. Sheed and Ward. $4.00. 

Timed appropriately during the season 
marked by the declaration of the dogma 
of the Assumption of Our Lady, this new 
compilation of classical Marian essays and 
poetry will help to increase the devotion 
to Mary of all who keep it among their 
“books to be dipped into often”. It wan- 
ders back and forth over the past four or 
five centuries, culling meditative little 
gems, theological expositions, and bits of 
great poetry inspired by thoughts of the 
Mother of God. A number of prints of 
masterpieces of painting, some in color and 
some in black and white, are included in 
the volume. A most appropriate Christmas 
gift. 


Two Novels 

Murder Takes the Veil. By Margaret Ann 
Hubbard. 257 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00. 

The Song of the Cave. By Edward Murphy, 
SS.J. 214 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50. 

Here are two novels written against a 
Catholic background. Murder Takes the 
Veil is a mystery story of modern times; 
The Song of the Cave is a love story of 
Biblical times. 

With the coming of three male instructors 
to the Convent College, fear entered the life 
of Trillium Pierce, and murder stalked the 
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convent grounds, Trillium quickly learns 
that one of the three is an old enemy of her 
mother who is determined to kill both her 
and her mother. But neither she nor the 
reader knows which one of the three is the 
real one to suspect. Naturally, the author 
succeeds in casting suspicion on all three 
during the course of the tale. The murderer 
steals an old habit and with this garment 
tries to hide his identity. There are two 
murders, one of Helen, who looked like 
Trillium, and one of Burns, the itinerant 
salesman, who knew too much. In a tense 
scene in the swamp-land of the Bayou coun- 
try, the murderer is apprehended. His iden- 
tity is not known until the last pages of the 
story. Murder Takes a Veil is a good mys- 
tery tale, and this reviewer read far into 
the early hours of the morning to finish it. 

Father Edward Murphy, the author of the 
Scarlet Lily, turns to the Old Testament 
for the inspiration of his latest novel. The 
Song of the Cave is the ageless love story 
of Ruth and Boaz. Ruth is the Biblical 
heroine, the daughter of the pagan Moabites, 
who follows the aged Noemi back to Israel. 
While gleaning in the harvest fields of 
Boaz, she and Boaz fall in love. Father 
Murphy has used his fertile imagination to 
fill in the details of the Biblical narrative 
and the result is a charming, tender love 
story. 


Juvenile Fiction 
Outlaws of Ravenhurst. By Sister M. Imelda 

Wallace, S.L. 323 pp. Kirkwood, Mo. 

(1201 S. Lindberg Rd.) : Catholic Authors 

Press. $2.75. 

In the course of preparation for the 
juvenile edition of Catholic Authors, the 
editors sought good Catholic novels. They 
were led back to a book that was out of 
print, Outlaws of Ravenhurst, which the 
Catholic Authors Press has chosen for their 
first publication. Brother George Schuster, 
S. M., in the stirring words of his preface 
tells of his discovery. “Here were clean, 
poignant parallels of Tarsicius, and Sebas- 
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tian and Campion; here were other Christe 
and other crucifixions—and yes, here was 
Judas. Clearly, this was not the work of 
a hagiographer turned story-teller and per- 
petrating vicious portraits of the saints as 
people born with holy water in their veins 
that immunized them to concupiscence ... 
Here were boy and man standing in the 
full stature of body-spirit, chosing between 
good and evil and coming to grips with 
the devil. No secularism here, relegating 
God to the periphery of grace before big 
meals. Here Christ in the heart of His 
Mother was the center—the Catholic center 
of living.” 

It would be very hard for any novel to 
measure up to the promise given it in these 
words which could apply in their full mean- 
ing only to the great Catholic novel, as 
yet unwritten. But Sr. Imelda has given 
us a pleasant tale of the house of Gordon 
in the days of persecution in Scotland. The 
characters are endowed with flesh and 
blood and the action is stirring. Father and 
son willingly give up their ancestral title 
and home for the old Faith. We wish every 
blessing upon this new venture and cherish 
the wish that Brother George Schuster will 
make use of his virile pen in some of the 
future publications of the Catholic Authors 
Press. 


For The Forty Hours Preacher 
Sermons for the Forty Hours Devotion. By 
Rev. John B. Pastorak. 359pp. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Co. $4.00. 

The busy parish priest always welcomes 
books that help him in the preparation 
of sermons for Sundays and also for special 
occasions. Father Pastorak has written a 
series of twenty-six Sermons for the Forty 
Hours Devotion. The topics are well chosen 
and will provide some new approaches to 
the usual subject matter. A full sketch at 
the beginning of each sermon will, perhaps, 
be all that the priest will need to begin 
a fresh train of thought in his mind. 








In a crowded subway train the other day, 
two attractive secretaries were practically 
overcome when a gentleman quickly rose 
and was followed immediately by his com- 
panioen. 

The bearing of the young ladies, as they 
seated themselves, became almost regal— 
for in these days such gallantry surpasses 
Raleigh’s gesture to Queen Elizabeth. Whe- 
ther his conscience troubled him or whether 
he was just a plain misogynist at heart, we 
don’t know, but in a little while the first 
gentleman leaned over and remarked, “I 
don’t think you girls will sit there very long 
—you’re right over the heater and it’s going 
full blast.” 


Needing a new ouneteny, the firm’s man- 
ager decided to have applicants judged by a 
psychologist. Three girls were interviewed 
together. 

“What do two and two make?” the psy- 
chologist asked the first. 

- “Four,” was the prompt answer. 

To the same question the second girl re- 
plied: “It might be 22.” 

The third girl answered: “It might be 22 
and it might be four.” 

When the girls had left the room, the psy- 
chologist turned triumphantly to the man- 
ager. 

“There,” he said, “that’s what psychology 
does. The first girl said the obvious thing. 
The seeond smelled a rat. The third was 
going to have it both ways. Now, which girl 
will you hire?” 

The manager did not hesitate. “I’l have 
the blonde with the blue eyes.” he said. 


Man (in police detlen : “Inspector, I 
found the wallet I reported stolen last week 
in my other pants.” 

Inspector: “Too late. We caught the thief 
yesterday.” 
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Lucid Intervals 


When she was four, her parents decided 
it was time little Anne started attending 
church. So the following Sunday she accom- 
panied them to services, The minister, up 
high in his pulpit, was earnest and vigorous. 
His voice rolled out over his flock in loud 
tones and low, as he waved his arms and 
twisted his torso. And he completely fas- 
cinated small Anne. Finally, clutching her 
father’s arm, she asked worriedly, “What 
do we do if he gets out?” 


In the office of the manager of a large 
department store, a woman patron was reg- 
istering a complaint. 

“TI can’t understand,” said she, “why your 
floor walker had to be so unreasonable. I 
asked him a simple question, but before he 
answered he wanted to know where I came 
from. Why must he know where I came 
from?” - 

“What question did you ask him?” the 
manager gently inquired. 

“Just a plain, simple question,” the lady 
retorted. “I simply said, ‘Pardon me, but is 
this the second turn to the left?’” 


A young lad in the lower grades com- 
plained to his teacher that he had a terrific 
stomach ache. The teacher sent him to see 
the principal. When the little tyke returned 
to the classroom, he walked in such a 
manner that his stomach stuck way out. 
When the teacher asked him why he was 
walking that way, he replied: “I told the 
principal I had a stomach ache and he 
said if I could stick it out till noon he'd 
drive me home.” 


e 
Here lies the body of Michael O’Toole 


_ He borrowed a feather to tickle a mule. 
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